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NOTES 


Tue Wild Birds’ Protection Bill and the Railway Ser- 
vants’ (Hours of Labour) Bill were vastly improved in the 
Lords on Friday, and other measures were subsequently 
advanced. In the Commons the Prime Minister intimated 
that the Government had no intention of proclaiming a 
general holiday on the occasion of the royal wedding. 
On Clause Four of the Separation Bill, Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four made a fresh attempt to secure a definition of ‘due 
process of law.’ The Attorney-General was willing to 
insert ‘having regard to settled principles and precedents ’ 
to prevent delay ; and Mr. Balfour remarked that early 
and ample concession would more surely economise time ; 
while Mr. Sexton reminded the Government that the 
Irish members must be reckoned withal. Despite this 
significant warning, the Attorney-General moved the 
addition of the words ‘in accordance with settled prin- 
ciples and precedents’ ; which Mr. Sexton met with the 
law officer's earlier phrase ‘ having regard to’, but a com- 
bination of Unionists and Gladstonians defeated the 
Hibernian faction by 324 to 144. The angelic temper 
was then stirred to its depths, and Mr. Clancy and Mr. 
Sexton threatened the Ministry with dire consequences 
in the event of further concessions, since the measure 
as presented was the minimum the Nationalists were 
prepared to accept; but nevertheless the Attorney- 
General’s addition was carried by 310 to 165, Probably 
the Government feared to dare its masters further, for 
amendments designed to prevent any criminal escaping 
punishment by means of an Act of Indemnity and to 
safeguard public servants were rejected by the wonted 
majority. The House afterwards passed a Utopian resolu- 
tion in favour of international arbitration. 





Lorp Wincuitsea in the Upper House on Monday 
advocated the establishment of State granaries to insure 
adequate food-supply in war-time, while Lord Sudeley 
urged the maintenance of naval supremacy, but Lord 
Playfair deemed the apprehensions expressed to be ground- 
less, and on the advice of Lord Cranbrook motion and 
amendment were alike withdrawn. In reply to certain 
Radicals in the Commons, the Prime Minister said he 
would be thankful for any weapon that might be becom- 
ingly employed in ‘rushing’ the Home Rule Bill. The 
discussion on Clause Four revealed the Government fear- 
ful of another Irish explosion, and consequently proof 
against reason. Mr. T. H. Bolton moved that compensa- 
tion should be paid for property injuriously affected, but 
the amendment was lost by 284 to 250 votes. It was 
proposed by Mr. H. Hobhouse that ‘just compensation’ 
should be specified instead of ‘such compensation as he is 
at present by law entitled to’; but the amendment was 
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negatived by 290 to 258. The declaration that proceed 
ings by petition of right be neither altered nor abridged, 
submitted by Mr. Carson, was rejected by 201 to 164, 
Mr. Rentoul moved that the Patriot Government should 
have no power to suspend nor prejudically to affect the 
right of any person to the writ of habeas corpus, but the 
Prime Minister opposed the amendment which was thrown 
out by 270 to 241, Lord Randolph Churchill remarking 
that the Ministers had surrendered the two great securities 
of British liberties. The Seal Fishery (North Pacific) 
Bill was then read a second time. 





Prorractep discussion of the Places of Worship (Sites) 
Bill in the Lords on Tuesday ended in the addition of a 
clause, by Lord Selborne, providing that the orders of 
the Local Government Board as to sites compulsorily 
acquired should be of no effect until confirmed by Parlia- 
mentary enactment. In the Commons Mr. Fellowes moved 
the adjournment of the House, to direct attention to the 
prevalence of swine-fever, which ought to be stamped out, 
compensation being supplied from the Imperial funds. 
The President of the Board of Agriculture and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer failed to perceive the need 
for immediate action, as the rural voter has served the 
Government's turn in the meantime and has not the astute- 
ness of the Irish Disloyalist. Consequently the motion 
was dismissed by 285 to 252 votes. On Clause Four, Lord 
Wolmer sought to restrain the Irish Legislature from 
making any law of an ex post facto character, and Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain supported the amendment 
by appeals to the history of the agrarian movement, but 
the Prime Minister declined upon the wonted colonial 
precedents, whereupon his followers carried tbe day by 
270 to 240. By 260 to 223 an amendment by Lord 
Wolmer to prevent the Patriot Government from impairing 
the obligations of contracts was also defeated. The Prime 
Minister strenuously opposed Mr. Brodrick’s proposal to 
debar a higher taxation on land than on other property of 
equal value, and the Chief Secretary having applied the 
closure the amendment was negatived by 270 to 238. 





Tue Chairman of Committee screwed up his courage 
sufficiently on Wednesday to reject a round dozen of 
amendments on Clause Four, on the ground that all 
was out of order, or out of place. It was moved by Mr. 
Parker Smith that the Patriot Government should have 
permission neither to establish a press censorship nor to 
suppress lawful assemblies. The Solicitor-General, who 
was received with cries of impatience, which Mr. Balfour 
failed not to point out, opposed the amendment, as did the 
Chief Secretary. Mr. Sexton declared that the impatience 
was directed against the amendment, not against the law 
officer, and unburdened himself of a long and acrimonious 
speech against Mr. Balfour, who drew attention to the 
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peculiar methods employed by the Irishry for accelerating 
the progress of the measure. Inthe end the amend- 
ment was negatived without a division. The amendment 
of Mr. Plunket for the protection of the constitution, 
endowments, property, and privileges of Trinity College 
and of the University of Dublin produced a long dis- 
cussion. On a division the amendment was rejected by 
284 to 242, though the Prime Minister undertook to 
answer at a later stage a question by Mr. Balfour as to 
the proposed establishment of a Catholic College. A 
similar amendment by Mr. Rentoul concerning Queen's 
College, was defeated by 279 to 238. 





On Thursday a surprise awaited the Commons in the 
shape of an explanation of the financial proposals in con- 
nection with the Separation Bill. The Prime Minister stated 
that the Government had remodelled the financial clauses 
with the view of presenting a simpler plan raising fewer 
points of debate. It was proposed to establish what he 
termed a provisional term of six years for the financial 
arrangements. During that period there would no change in 
fixing, managing, or collecting present taxes, though Ireland 
would have power to impose fresh ones. The Irish contri- 
bution to the Imperial Exchequer would be one-third of 
her ascertained revenue with any taxes raised expressly 
for war or special defence. On the termination of the six 
years Ireland would fix, manage, and collect, her own 
rates with the exception of Customs, Excise, and Post 
Office. Mr. Redmond intimated opposition to a project 
unjust and humiliating to Ireland. On Clause Four, Mr. 
Wolff moved that the Irish Legislature should be pro- 
hibited from interfering with corporations raising taxes 
for public purposes, but the Attorney-General resisted the 
amendment, which was thrown out by 302 to 254. 
The suggestion of Mr. Plunket that copies of proposed laws 
should lie before both Houses of Parliament for forty days 
at least, was rejected by 307 to 26]. On the motion of Mr, 
Butcher the phrase ‘ due process of law’ was qualified by 
the addition ‘in accordance with settled principle and 
precedents.’ 





Tue Marquess of Salisbury has written an important 
letter showing how Home Rule would probably work in 
war-time. Were foreign cruisers to attempt at present 
to coal or to obtain other supplies on the Irish coast, they 
would be prevented by the resident magistrates and the 
police force on orders from the British Cabinet. But 
under Home Rule the land authorities would receive 
instructions from an Irish Ministry, which might be hostile 
to Britain, or, more probably, desirous of wringing further 
concessions from her. Did these authorities not interfere, 
Britain would be practically helpless, as the character of 
the Irish coast would render a blockade well-nigh impos- 
sible. Whether Britain attempted a blockade or not, the 
fact of the Irish Government being hostile and virtually 
independent would enormously add to the chances against 
her ina maritime war. The Duke of Devonshire, speaking 
at Hanley, expressed satisfaction with the political situa- 
tion, as the alliance between the Gladstonians and the 
Nationalists seemed like to break. It was doubtful if the 
Separation Bill would ever reach the Lords, but if it did 
the people would have to pronounce judgment upon it: 
and if ever Home Rule came within the range of practical 
politics it would be under different conditions. 





Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuiy, addressing a meeting at 
Leicester, observed that the Government had begun to 
realise the difficulties of Separation which had ever been 
attended by disaster. O’Connell, Butt, Parnell had all 
been deserted by their followers after years of yain 
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struggle; and no better result awaited Mr. Gladstone 
whose Ministry was rapidly losing ground. Signs of the 
Irish revolt are not confined to St. Stephen’s, for Mr, 
W. A. McDonald, ex-M.P., at the periodical meeting of 
the National League, roundly denounced the Separatioy 
Bill. Henryflowerisn is thus far the only portion of the 
Government policy that retains any trace of firmness. 
the President of the Local Government Board repudiates 
the suggestion that he intends to cut his especial measure 
into two sections, one to be pushed, the other abandoned ; 
and he urges the unification of the metropolis. The 
Separatists have been unable to account for their defeat 
in Linlithgowshire: the more they contemplate the 
statistics the less they like them. Mr. Williams, Glad- 
stonian, has been returned unopposed for Swansea. Polling 
takes place at Pontefract on Monday : the candidates are 
Mr. Lees, Unionist, and Mr. Nussey, Separatist. The writs 
for North-East and South-East Cork, rendered vacant by 
the retirement of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Morrogh respectively, 
have been issued, and the nomination has been fixed for 
Wednesday. It is not expected that there will be a 
contest for either seat. 





Wirn the worst intentions in the world, the Madrid 
Anarchists have done Senor Canovas del Castillo and 
Society at large a good turn. Three suspicious-looking 
men were discovered on ‘Tuesday by the Premier's ser- 
vants lurking in the garden behind his residence. 
Almost at the same moment the contents of a bottle 
which one of the intruders carried exploded, evidently 
by accident. The man was killed and horribly mangled ; 
one of his companions was wounded, and was arrested ; 
the third escaped for the time. Papers were secured 
that have led to a number of important seizures and 
arrests. The dead man turns out to be Enrique Alvarez, 
chief of an Anarchist club in the capital. Neither Senor 
Canovas nor any of his family were at the house when 
the incident occurred, and the contemplated outrage 
could only have caused alarm, or perhap; brought about 
the murder of some of the servants. At Madrid as 
elsewhere it is hard to say whether the exploits of the 
dynamiters show them more wicked or more imbecile. 
Also, the modus vivendi into which Spain entered with most 
European countries, pending the conclusion of new com. 
mercial treaties, expires at the end of this month, and 
no new treaties have been negotiated. Moreover, the 
Chambers have been so much under the sway of faction 
that no attempt has even been made to pass the budget. 
It seems probable that the modus vivendi will be renewed 
by diplomatic means until such time as the French Re- 
public recovers from its fit of Protectiveness, so far as to 
forego the strict doctrines of M. Méline, and to make 
some reciprocal arrangement with Spain. 





‘One must give the Social Democrats their heads or 
cut them off, said Prince Bismarck, and the riots at Briinn, 
Kladno and Deux point to such a conclusion. Meetings 
have been held at every industrial centre in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire to celebrate the Socialist successes in 
Germany and the recent approach to universal suffrage in 
Belgium, and in the name of universal suffrage the miners 
have gone out on strike to demand a similar blessing. 
They have been aided and abetted throughout Bohemia 
by the Young Czech party, which is becoming rather more 
troublesome than our own Irishmen ; and after scattering 
a handful of police they enforced their demand upon the 
military with stones and crowbars and the compasses they 
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use in their trade. The industrial aspect of the matter is 
due to the fact that all the employers are Germans and 
the hands all Czechs. The rioting has now ceased, but a 
dispensation of disorder seems to have fallen upon the 
whole of Bohemia. The Austrian-Hungarian delegations 
have adjourned, having pieced together an approval of 
Count Kalnoky’s policy. 





Arrairs in Servia are not progressing smoothly. The 
Skupshtina has met, and the Liberals have withdrawn, as 
a protest against the Radical policy; negotiations are 
also pending for the union of the Progressists with the 
Liberals, and if these end successfully the Progessists also 
will withdraw. The treatment of the late Regents is 
exciting considerable controversy. Moreover, Bulgaria is 
exceedingly incensed at the absence of the Servian Agent 
from the recent demonstration in honour of Prince 
Ferdinand : the mob seeming to ignore the absence of the 
French and German Consuls, The Austrian Agent has 
been mixed up in the matter, having protested to M. 
Steich against his diseourtesy. The reason is said to be 
that Queen Nathalie has been lately received by the 
Tzarina with distinction, and has arranged a match be- 
tween a lady of the Romanoff family and King Alexander. 
Whether that be true or not, an article in the Svoboda, 
inspired by M. Stambouloff, has excited very violent 
language in Servia. King George of Greece intends to 
make a tour in Europe during August, when the new loan 
of fifty million drachme will in all probability have been 
floated. Prince Ferdinand is once more in Vienna. 





Tue Canadian Liberals (as they call themselves) have 
held an immense caucus at Ottowa, and the party is now 
pledged to a policy of tariff-reform, and reciprocity— 
reciprocity with the States, of course. Mr. Wilfred Laurier 
held up Free Trade as it is known in Britain as the ideal, 
but in the meantime he is quite prepared to advocate 
reciprocity, which, not long ago Mr. Erastus Wiman, now 
a bankrupt but formerly a light of Canadian Liberalism, 
asserts to be impossible on account of the inevitable 
opposition of the Northern States. Mr. Laurier proposed 
a direct issue with the party in power: ‘They aim at 
Protection,’ he said, ‘we aim at Free Trade.’ Mr. Laurier 
probably knows the demands and desires of the electorate 
better than we do, and is not likely to have taken so 
definite a line if he had not seen votes in the policy. We 
should imagine, however, that whether Free Trade has 
succeeded in England or not, the average Canadian elector 
will not be overpleased at the prospect of her markets 
being swamped with American and British manufactured 
goods, and he is not likely to be charmed into supporting 
the Liberals by such devices. In fact, this is the last 
device of the Anti-Imperialists in Canada. Mr, Laurier 
spoke much more sensibly when he insisted that if there 
are to be Protective duties they should not exceed the 
requirements of the revenue. It is rarely to be desired 


that Protective duties should be levied for Protection’s 
sake, 





Cnotera and small-pox make threatening progress across 
the Channel, their spread being, no doubt, encouraged by 
the long-continued drought and heat which, among other 
evil effects, have seriously diminished the water supply 
and dried up the channels that carry off the sewage of the 
towns. Cholera has manifested itself at Toulon, and at 
Alais it accounts for several deaths a day. The small-pox 
ward of the Hospital for Infectious Diseases at Auber- 
Villiers was set on fire by lightning on Tuesday and 
destroyed, a terrible scene of panic being witnessed ere 
the patients could be rescued. Thenews from the old seats 
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of Cholera in the East is not reassuring. Of late, deaths 
at Mecca have been at the rate of 830 daily, and as the 
pilgrim season is just setting in the mortality is certain to 
increase. Such as do not die in the Holy City will carry 
away the seeds of pestilence and sow them over the East, 
from Timbuctoo to Sumatra, The sanitary authorities of 
India and Egypt are like to have their hands full, though, 
such labours being an accompaniment of the hot weather 
familiar enough, they will certainly be ready for the 
emergency. It comes nearer home to Europe—though as 
yet it is far enough—that Abdul Hamid refuses to make 
the Sanitary Council of Constantinople more than an 
imposing phantom ; the good man fears such a step lest 
it might bring Western interference upon the administra- 
tion of his country. But for Britain, all that need 
frighten the worthy citizens of London and Hiull, 
Glasgow and Leith, is a recrudescence in Hamburg, of 
which we have as yet heard but little. 





Just as we go to press intelligence comes to hand of 
one of the most appalling naval disasters of modern times. 
It is stated that H.M.S. Victoria, the flag-ship of Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
of the Mediterannean Squadron, has been rammed and 
sunk, causing a loss of some four hundred lives. The flag- 
ship, on her way to Tunis, was exercising with other 
war-vessels, when H.M.S. Camperdown struck her in front 
of the fore barbette ; whereupon she filled with water, 
turned bottom upwards, and sank within twelve minutes. 
Of her complement of over six hundred officers and men 
only two hundred and forty-five are reported safe. The 
death-roll includes the Vice-Admiral who, as senior officer, 
is believed to have declined to leave his ship till the last. 
Captain the Hon. Maurice Bourke and Commander 
Jellicoe, together with fifteen other officers, are among 
those who escaped death in this terrible calamity. It is 
reported that the Camperdown has been seriously damaged, 
and has gone into dock. 





Tuere is little to say of the last day at Ascot. Once 
more the old credulous faith that the Hunt Cup will 
foretell the winner of the Wokingham was confirmed, for 
Pitcher, who had run second to Amandier, got away at 
the start, and was never caught. Watercress was good 
enough to beat a second-rate lot in the Hardwicke 
Stakes, and the three-mile Alexandra Plate was a failure. 
La Fléche did not run at the meeting. This week 
there has been racing at Newcastle, Windsor, and 
Sandown. Windsor requires no comment. Son of a Gun 
won the North Derby comfortably from Harbinger and a 
large field, and the most important of the two-year-old 
races went to Basildon, a smart colt by Galopin— 
Magdalen, of whom more will probably be heard. For the 
Northumberland Plate, once as great an event as the 
now unpopular Chester Cup, King Charles, who won 
the City and Suburban, and had been bought for the 
purpose of running for this race, was a strong favourite. 
After running a few hundred yards he bolted, and tried 
to jump the rails, throwing his jockey, who curiously 
enough was unseated in the Derby. King Charles ran 
with his horses, and passed the post first ; but the race 
was actually won by Seton Delaval, who beat Shancrotha 
and Dare Devil. Thursday's attraction at Sandown was 
the Clarence and Avondale Stakes, a triennial for two and 
three year olds, running at weights for age the first year 
and the second in a handicap. Dame President ran second 
again—this time to Worcester. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT 
W HATEVER Clause, or section of a Clause, or 


amendment upon it, is before the House 

on this day, or that, Her Majesty’s Ministers remain 
in the same hopeless dilemma. If they endeavour to 
satisfy the Irish, they are committed to an endless task, 
and doomed to disgust the supporters attracted by the 
Newcastle programme. If they attempt for a moment 
to serve that other portion of their majority, the sup- 
port of the Irish is lost. This was true before the 
House met, and is true now at the latter end of June, 
when the Fourth Clause has just been reached. The 
prospect is hopeless, and so well are the Ministerialists 
aware of the fact that the papers are full of their 
hopes and suggestions for a remedy. The hopes are 
trifling and of the vaguest sort—being all but slight 
variations on the one desperate calculation that the 
Opposition will get tired, and allow progress to be 
made. ‘There is about this expectation of the Minis- 
terial bench something so helpless, that we are not 
surprised to be told that the Radicals are making 
themselves heard in the Cabinet, or to see that Mr. 
Sexton is furious. His explosion on Wednesday after- 
noon—the second, or is it the third ?—was as natural 
in him, as it must have been painful to his servants on 
the ‘Treasury Bench. The Irish master would like to 
see them advance, and scolds at their little zeal, while 
his dependents have to sit and be wigged. But what 
can they do, and how can he force them to do better ? 
The fact is that servant and master are alike helpless 
—for the very simple reason that what the first does to 
please the second defeats the end of both. Ministers 
will not accept amendments to facilitate progress, 
because that course would turn the illusory safe- 
guards of the Bill into something which might be made 
effective: which the Irish will never endure. So 
Ministers oppose the amendments, and contrive by 
majorities—which are more than ever disposed to 
settle at or below thirty—to reject whatever promises 
to deprive the Irish of the power to pass e2 post facto 
laws, or to impair the obligations of contracts. It is 
true that by this course they continually strengthen 
the case of the Opposition, and put a greater strain on 
the obedience of their English and Scots followers. 
But the Irish must be served, and they are. Yet Mr. 
Sexton is not satisfied, for he cannot get the Bill he 
wants save at the price of continual and long-drawn 
conflict with a pertinacious Opposition. Now this time 
was designed by the Radical to be employed upon Bills 
such as his heart loveth. Furthermore the Radical is 
furious as he sees the days pass uselessly away, and 
begins to warn the Ministry of disastrous consequences 
at the next General Election. The Radical, as usual, 
is unreasonable, for what did he expect? Let us sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that his vainest dream 
is realised, and that the Ministry‘names a day for voting 
on all the clauses (which, by the way, pre-supposes that 
the Cabinet has made its mind up about Clause 9 and 
the Financial Clauses), that an obedient majority has 
voted it all in the lump, and that it has gone to the 
Lords. Even the Radical ought to be capable of 
understanding that this will not bring him further 
forward. ‘The Bill would be thrown out at once by the 
Lords, and what would happen then? It appears from 
the amazing calculations of the Radical journalist, that 
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he entertains the wildest delusion which ever found 
lodging in a Parliamentary head. He has persuaded 
himself that the Cabinet would be allowed by the Irish 
members to drop Home Rule, and devote itself entirely 
for the remains of this and the whole of an autumn 
session (at least) to Radical Bills. Nor is this all. The 
Radical must have persuaded himself that the Irish 
will do far more than allow Home Rule to be hung up. 
He must by some mysterious process of self-delusion 
have come to the conclusion that they will give Mr. 
Gladstone their zealous and continuous support, while 
he is attending to other business than their own. 

Manifestly this is his calculation ; otherwise no 
rushing of the Irish Bill will avail him a jot. Unless 
the whole body of the Nationalist members—Parnellite 
and Anti-Parnellite—is constant in attendance, and 
obedient in voting, the Ministry will be beaten at every 
turn. It would be interesting to know what ground 
the Radical supposes himself to have for counting on 
this support. By what miracles of persuasive eloquence, 
by what prodigality of promises has he contrived to 
square the Irish members ? Their object is very 
different from his. It is their desire and intention that 
when the Bill is rejected by the Lords it shall be intro- 
We say this not as putting confidence in 
any assurance of theirs, but simply because their intention 
so manifestly jumps with their interest. They cannot 
afford to stand aside and wait for the chances of a General 
Election, giving in the meantime unquestioning 
support to Mr. Gladstone. Wherefore we may reason- 
ably calculate that they will do nothing of the kind. 
If the Bill is hung up, the attendance of Irish members 
will at once become irregular—and the Cabinet's 
majority will disappear—leaving the Radical helpless, 
and forcing on that General Election which he is so 
vehemently desirous to postpone till the necessary 
preparatory Bills have been passed, or have been 
rejected by the Lords. Therefore we say again that 
the Cabinet, let it make what changes and postpone- 
ments of parts of the Bill it pleases, and let the 
Radicals rave as they please, remains in the same 
dilemma. It must obey the Irish, and the exactions of 
its masters are forcing it further and further into the 
bog. ‘The Radicals may, if their temper gets the better 
of them, leave it in the lurch—and commit suicide by 
forcing on an election at the worst possible moment for 
themselves. ‘The alternative is to be dragged into the 
mire with the Cabinet. For the Irish the position is 
full of joy. At the worst they will come back eighty 
strong as before—and, if they are not to have their 
Bill, at least they will have the pleasure of a patriotic 
pose, and the fun of a riotously obstructive Opposition. 
The Radical who supposes that they will give up both 
abuses the fair licence of the foolishness he is entitled 
to claim by virtue of his principles. 


duced again. 


THE CHANCELLOR AND THE ELECTIONS 


HE official returns of the German elections show 
that in some respects it is well with Count von 
Caprivi, in others ill. The first ballots have been 
decisive in over half the constituencies; and, unless 
fortune is keeping a scurvy trick in store, to-day’s returns 
should give the Government a small, but sufficient, 
majority. Hitherto, the Chancellor’s luck has out- 


stripped the wildest hopes of optimism, even with the 
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amplest allowance made for the freaks of unequal and 
single-member divisions. ‘True, the Freisinnige 
Zeitung proves too much, when it contends 
that the votes show an enormous majority against 
the Army Bills, which the irregular distribution 
of seats has rendered entirely ineffectual. Never- 
theless, there are the figures to declare that 
Ministerialist candidates have carried many a pocket- 
borough by the narrowest of margins, while populous 
cities have brought in Social Democrats by four or 
fiveto one. However, one member is as good as another 
from the Whip’s point of view ; and, in any case, the 
Count has won on the first innings. ‘The esteem thus 
created should go far to confound the unholy bargains 
concocted by the various factions for the embarrassment 
of the Administration. For last week’s polls mean 
this: that the appeal to North German, and more 
particularly to Prussian, patriotism has not been made 
in vain. Who was it that attacked the military measures 
with bitter invective week after week, and finally 
drove his unwilling followers to reject the Hiine 
amendment? Eugen Richter: wherefore the Empire 
has rejected every Radical of his following ; and him- 
self must, after a severe defeat, depend upon National 
Liberal complaisance, if he regain the Reichstag at all. 
Besides the lending of strength to another party is 
just one of those manceuvres which the Free and Inde- 
pendent Voter so bungles that the wire-puller can but 
curse the futility of his own cunning. ‘Those elaborate 
arrangements, then, for Conservative abstentions in one 
place, and the transfer of the Catholic suffrage to the 
Social Democrat in another may be expected to collapse, 
even as Herr Richter has been routed. 

The Freisinnige leader’s overthrow is the central in- 
cident in the struggle, and beside it such downfalls as 
Herr von Hiine’s, the author of the famous compro- 
mise, and even Major von Hintze’s, who led the 
Radical revolt, appear mere accidents. And its con- 
sequences will do more than influence votes. T’or even 
should Herr Richter’s friends win all the forty seats 
after which they still strive, they must behave with far 
less arrogance than of yore. In other words, the 
enemy’s leaders having fallen, it should be possible 
to conciliate the survivors. The same argument 
applies to the Centre, which has emerged from 
the tussle with considerably less damage than 
the other Opposition group. Still, though the saving 
grace of a religious cry has prevented the Catholics 
from splitting asunder, the internal discipline has 
weakened the party’s efficiency for offensive purposes. 
Dr. Lieber may have cast out his aristocratic rivals, 
but he remains none too popular nevertheless—nay, 
has not Ultramontane Bavaria returned two Peasant 
Leaguers over his official nominees? Evidently, then, 
should fate once more place the Army Bills in his 
power, he will think twice ere he renews those mysterious 
intrigues for their rejection. That is to say, the new 
Reichstag could be so manipulated by an accomplished 
hand that its actual record would differ widely from that 
to be expected from its nominal composition. ‘The peace- 
maker would be greatly assisted by the disappearance 
of sundry cliques, small in numbers, but powerful in 
fanaticism. Such were the Hanoverian Guelphs, the 
Danes of Schleswig-Holstein, and—more important 
still—the French sympathisers with Alsace. Their 
annihilation is, next to Richter’s, the conspicuous 
VOL, x, 
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feature of the battle. And yet Bismarck, with inex- 
cusable malignity, must choose this very moment for 
fomenting the Particularism of Mecklenburg. 

These considerations should bring repose to the soul 
of the weary Chancellor, though in other respects the 
prospect is none too cheering. Thus the forty-six 
Conservatives look well enough on paper, until it is 
remembered that nearly every one is pledged to such 
heresies as Protection, Bimetallism, and more espe- 
cially Anti-Semitism. Indeed eighteen avowed Jew- 
baiters have actually been returned, and the move- 
ment has evidently gained hosts of converts since “90. 
Now, you can either write it down a mere craze, 
with your eye upon such champions as Ahlwardt ; 
or, considering the German Hebrew without prejudice, 
you may hold that, within limits, he is rightly harried. 
In either case the agitation seriously hampers the 
Government, more especially as Count von Caprivi has 
already set his face against it. Still more serious is 
the increase of the Social Democratic vote, and that 
in the capital and chief manufacturing centres. 
True, the country-side will have none of the 
vain doctrine; true, also, a Socialist victory has 
implied in many an instance a Radical defeat. Still the 
nation will hardly benefit, should the forces of dis- 
content rally round Herr Bebel and Herr Liebknecht 
instead of Herr Richter. That politician’s Manchester 
tirades were definite, and even, when commerce was 
concerned, addressed to sensible ends ; whereas danger 
to civilisation lurks within the inflammatory harangues 
of the practitioners who outbid him. No doubt the 
German Socialistis far less crack-brained than the French 
Communist ; and he has been embittered by Bismarck, 
who first laid him by the heels, and then took credit 
for passing his measures. Yet he will require a deal of 
expert handling, a judicious blend of mastery and con- 
ciliation, to keep him from barricades, and irreconcilable 
sedition. Such tactics are beyond Count von Caprivi, 
whose abilities are those of a first-rate clerk. The 
Chancellor, then, will do well to fulfil his inclination 
and retire when once the Army Bills become law, 
provided he obtain sure guarantee that a statesman can 
be found to succeed him. 


WRANGLERS AND OTHERS 


CREDITABLE list of successes in the Cambridge 
Triposes is presented this year by the twin 
Colleges of Girton and Newnham. ‘Two ladies took 
places in the list of Wranglers. Another crept into 
the first class of the Classical Tripos. And in Classics 
as in Mathematics a fair number of lesser honours was 
captured by the Women. Some other firsts in the less 
popular studies were gained also: three in the History 
School, two in Moral Science, one in Natura! Science, 
and two in the Medieval and Modern Languages 
Tripos. But these miscellaneous subjects, which ill 
accord with the dignified traditions of a University, 
have always been more eagerly pursued by the female 
mind. Such distinctions, spread over several fields of 
learning, are, we repeat, creditable to the young ladies 
of Girton and Newnham and to their teachers. But if 
we may judge by the popular comments, there is a 
tendency to wonder where there is no cause. One 
Liberal paper, more zealous than its fellows, has de- 
voted itself to booming the ‘Women’s Successes’, giving 
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little personal notes (when it could obtain them) about 
the First Class ladies, one day ranging them all in a 
single column, and describing the result, in the splen- 
dour of capital letters, as the ‘ Remarkable Successes 
of Women.’ But what is there in these successes for 
so great a fuss to be made over them ? 

It would be a good deal more remarkable if some 
hundreds of clever young ladies went up, many of them 
after stiff competitive examinations, to these Cambridge 
colleges, and after entering the same examinations as 
the men, without limit of age, did not come out with 
some tolerable degree of success. Nobody would dream 
of speaking of the remarkable triumphs of the men, 
merely because there are more of them. ‘Two women 
Wranglers against thirty men, six Senior Ops against 
thirty-eight, and two Juniors to thirty-seven; one 
Classical First to eleven, eight Seconds to forty-three ; 
one First in Natural Science to twenty-nine :—there is 
no comparison or argument to be drawn from such 
figures, except that the successes themselves are not 
such very remarkable affairs. A very few young women 
are doing what scores of (generally younger) men do 
without any fuss. When a Miss Fawcett stands 
above the Senior Wrangler, it is indeed something 
to boast of. But now the University examinations are 
open to women, it would be odd if they did not win 
some proportionate honours. Surely their cleverest 
ought to be expected to rank among (say) the first ten. 
‘Those who deem otherwise must think the female sex 
singularly stupid, and incapable with all its cleverness 
of adapting itself to new conditions. 

Vor the whole business of passing examinations is 
only a matter of adapting yourself to circumstances. 
It requires neither surpassing genius, nor even talent of a 
rare order. Of course the first successes of girl-students 
at Cambridge were surprising, though Mrs. Butler, Miss 
Fawcett, and Miss Abbott had exceptional opportunities 
for good instruction to assist their natural ability ; and 
though, like most ‘ reading’ girls, they worked at their 
examinations a good deal harder than a man in the 
Sime circumstances. But the system of training has 
avanced, and has been re-organised very rapidly since 
the opening of the examinations; and every year these 
colleges turn out more teachers of the new stamp. 
Whether or not the female brain is as well adapted to 
the study of classics or mathematics as the male (or 
whether by nature either the male or female brain is 
adapted to either at all) we may leave to Mrs. Fawcett, 
and other professed lecturers on philosophy to discuss. 
But the fact is that our sisters are learning these things, 
and learning them as systematically as their brothers. 
They make mistakes, even the First Class ones, over 
Latin quantities and Greek accents; but then, since 
caning died out, so, too, do many of the male classical 
scholars. And no doubt when they have taken their 
brilliant honours, and find that still a career, in the 
man’s sense, is not open to them, the disappointment 
may only be accentuated by their past competition 
with men. ‘These things are what Pessimists say, 
repeating with Sir James Crichton Browne that 
women’s physique is ruined, and prophesying dreadful 
things for the future of the race. 

A latent feeling of resentment against the new 
education it may be that prompts the surprise expressed 
at its firstfruits. But it is one thing to say that 
women will be spoilt, and quite another to imagine that 
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to use a metaphor from a women’s game, they will not 
get through the hoops. With the problem before 
them of the excess—in number—of their sex over the 
need for their natural functions (the problem of the 
Odd Women, in fact), they are trying an experiment, 
to make themselves as much as possible like men ; and 
they will naturally play the game out. Some hold it 
a pity to remove the sphere of women’s cleverness 
from private to public life. But that is our partus 
temporis femininus ; that is what journalists and lady 
politicians (to speak only of polite occupations) mean, 
However, women have chosen to divert the stream of 
their cleverness into the channel of scholarship, and 
what wonder if they have their share of success—in the 
examinations ? 


SCOTLAND AND THE GOVERNMENT 


FYNHE defeat of the Gladstonian candidate in West 

Lothian means a great deal more than the loss 
of a seat to the Government. It is, first, an advertise- 
ment to Britain that the Prime Minister will never 
again represent Mid-Lothian: indeed it is already 
announced that he will seek another seat. Further it 
is an intimation that the gradual change which has 
been taking place in Scotland has now well-nigh reached 
the point of demonstration, Gladstonism in Scotland 
is all but played out, and the revolution in Scots 
politics, which those who know the country have fore- 
seen, is now at hand. Linlithgowshire was fought on 
two issues and on two alone—labour and land had for 
once nothing to do with an election. Home Rule, of 
which the Scots elector is heartily sick, and Dis- 
establishment, to whose importance he is just awaking, 
were the only questions before the constituency. Nor 
can it be doubted that Captain Hope has been sent to 
St. Stephen’s rather as the defender of the Church than 
as an opponent of Home Rule. 

The South Briton, who regards Scotland merely 
as the home of grouse-shooting, deer-stalking, and 
golf, is wont to find Scots politics dull. And _ if 
Dr. Macgregor or Mr. Hunter be typical Scots, then 
there is every justification for the disparagement. 
But this matter of Church Disestablishment is simple 
enough to be understood even south of the ‘Tweed, and 
it is like to cause a very lively excitement in North 
Britain. Last Sunday warning was given for the fight. 
A pastoral letter from the General Assembly was read 
in every parish church in Scotland, and commented 
upon with excellent spirit by most of the clergy. In- 
deed, the least polemical are taking off the gloves, And 
these are the truths which the more zealous are impress- 
ing upon their countrymen: ‘The time for talk about 
reconstruction or re-union of the Church of Scotland 
with the I’ree Church is past’; and again: ‘A mere 
Presbyterian knitting-together is not an object of great 
desire. ‘This journal has before now expressed its 
preference for the revival of the Inquisition, 

Now, since there is thus a prospect that the Conserva- 
tive instincts of Scotsmen will at length assert them- 
selves; since it is merely a matter of time and work till 
the majority of Scots have 'Tory representatives, such 
opportunities as Sir George ‘Trevelyan recently gave 
should not again be thrown away by the supineness of 
Scots Tories, or by the fatuity of Scots Liberal 
Unionists. ‘The incident is already somewhat ancient 
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history, but not too ancient for the profit of the Scots 


party managers. Education is, after Religion, the 
Scotsman’s proudest boast. Now, Scots secondary 
education is in a sorry state; before long the doors 
of the Universities will be closed to those who 
should still be at school, and adequate secondary 
schools are provided nowhere save in the larger towns. 
A recent minute of the Scotch Education Department, 
which upset an arrangement proposed by Lord Lothian 
before he left office, had aroused the wrath of the 
whole of Scotland. Sir George ‘Trevelyan, as The 
Times pointed out at the time, had made the change 
not on any principle, but solely because he had been 
misinformed by sundry persons of the Hunter type that 
Lord Lothian’s proposal was unsatisfactory to the Glad- 
stonians in the large towns, 'Thenew minute, however, will 
result in a most unjust distribution of that large sum of 
money known as the equivalent grant,and in the creation 
of a permanent Committee which cannot be expected 
to work comfortably with the School Boards—espe- 
cially in such towns as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. Sir George Trevelyan speedily became 
aware that he had madea mistake. Deputations of 
Gladstonians as well as Unionists placed the matter 
beyond doubt ; but he had lost the opportunity for 
climbing down, just as those responsible for the con- 
duct of the Tory party in the House of Commons lost 
the opportunity for putting him in a minority. It 
remains to reckon with the constituencies, and if the 
Scots Tory party fail now or hereafter to expose Sir 
George’s hopeless wobbling, then the ‘Tory party 
of Scotland deserves not the smallest success. 
Had Englishmen in the House of Commons only 
been aware that their votes might have inflicted a serious 
blow upon the Government, and possibly caused the 
resignation of the most contemptible of its members, 
Scots business might have had an interest for them. 
For if Sir George had been defeated in the Commons— 
ashe might have been—what could even he do but 
resign? But as it is, the feeling of soreness in some con- 
stituencies still remains,and in them the Tory party must 
get to work, as a personal grievance against the sitting 
member will do more to win a seat than an ocean of 
speeches concerning the Disintegration of the Empire. 
The moral of it all is that Scotland, which is worth the 
winning, is still to be won, and that the sooner English 
members take an intelligent interest in Scots business, 
the better for Scotland and for the Tory party. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 
(XEW STYLE) 


‘The dissatisfaction which has for some time been steadily 
Srowing in the rank-and-file of the Ministertalists has at length 
effected a ludgment in the Cabinet’ —THE STANDARD. 


LECTORS dear, you ought to hear (now every- 
body’s heard) 

‘The Party is by law forbid to speak one bless¢d word. 

No more your Grand Old Man you'd know, his 
dodges can’t be seen, 

He’s taken—on compulsion—so to wearing of the 
green ! 

More: I met with Henry Fowler, and he waved a 
weary hand ; 

And says I, ‘ How goes the Ministry ? and where do 
we stand ?’ 
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—‘It’s the most distressful Government that ever yet 
was seen, 

T’or it’s hanging fire like blazes, all for wearing of the 
green |” 


Now, since the colour we'd to wear seems obviously 


designed 

To twit us (most unfairly) with our verdancy of 
mind, 

We'll shed the shamrock, and we'll try some other 
buttonholes 


‘That can’t be used against us when we come to face 
the polls. 

When in debate the Irish sit like angels in a row, 

And when the worst at question time their breed- 
ing dare not show, 

Then I may take the colour back that so upsets my 
spleen ; 

But till that day (please God!) I'll kick at wearing 
of the green ! 


HOW NOT TO DO THINGS 


NEXPERIENCED persons may be excused for 
wishing, though lawyers may perceive the un- 
practical character of the wish, that in some actions for 
tort juries were empowered to fine the defendant for 
his behaviour, and at the same time to allot so much 
of the amount as might seem to them just to the 
plaintiff by way of compensation for the injury he had 
suffered, the balance of the fine, if any, being applied 
to the relief of the taxpayers, or to some other public 
object. If Mr. Farquharson M.P. is a wealthy man 
he certainly deserves to pay (5000 for his most mali- 
cious and unworthy attack upon Mr. Gatty. If the 
statements circulated by him or by any one else had 
been absolutely true in their worst possible construction, 
any reference to them in the course of an election contest 
would have been unpardonable. Nothing, short of 
murder, that a boy of thirteen can do, ought to be 
made a matter of reproach against him when he is a 
respectable man of forty. On the other hand, one 
cannot but feel that a man who, in his childhood, com- 
plained of the conduct of his school-fellows because he 
disliked being at the school, and wanted to leave, whose 
complaint was made the subject of inquiry, and whose 
father was thereafter and therefore invited to take 
him away, and did so, and who had (unbeknown to 
himself) a note, at once prudish, pedantic, and un- 
necessary, veiled in the decent but not impenetrable 
obscurity of a learned language, appended to his name 
in a ‘green book ’, and who was long after accused of 
having been either expelled or ‘ called upon to leave’— 
one cannot but feel that such a man is most hand- 
somely compensated for his sufferings by receiving about 
two hundred a year in perpetuity. Given the pre- 
cedent circumstances, and the fact that, as the evidence 
in Mr. Gatty’s case showed, the facts had been neither 
fully forgotten, nor accurately remembered, would not 
most of us consider the bargain a good one? 

The published reports do not make the case perfectly 
easy to follow. As to what happened at Charterhouse 
in 1865, in the first place it does not matter a row of 
pins, and in the second place the one fact which emerges 
clearly from Dr. Haig-Brown’s pedagoguish and rather 
obscure account of his proceedings is, that there is no 
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ground whatever for suspecting that Mr. Gatty was 
guilty in any degree of any such immorality as was 
understood to be imputed to him. So far Mr. Gatty 
is to be congratulated upon having had an opportunity 
of dispelling vague suspicions which had evidently 
lingered all those years in the minds of some of his 
contemporaries, who were probably never before so 
fully acquainted with the facts. What happened in 
West Dorset in 1892 is at once more interesting and 
left in greater doubt. But a comparison of dates seems 
to show that, having heard some disagreeable rumour 
or other, Mr. Farquharson, in March of last year, 
referred to it publicly, when he manifestly ought, under 
any circumstances whatever, to have been absolutely 
silent on the topic. This conduct, whatever the inten- 
tions of Mr. Farquharson may have been, cannot, from 
Mr. Gatty’s point of view, be considered otherwise 
than malicious. In May Mr. Gatty heard of the speech, 
and correspondence began, and Mr. Farquharson’s 
notions of the proper way of conducting a controversy 
of this sort are-undeniably eccentric. And then, or 
soon after, by a devious route the fat, as Mr. Carlyle 
might have said, got itself into the fire. Whence 
these five thousand pounds. 

On the whole, except Mr. Gatty, nobody is to be 
particularly congratulated. Mr. Farquharson has be- 
haved very badly inded, and has to pay heavily for it. 
His parliamentary friends must recognise that they 
lost an admirable opportunity of tendering to him the 
immortal advice given to the German Mahatma in 
The Fallen Idol, which, if we remember right, was 
reproduced by that person in the words ‘Do not one 
damphool be.’ And the headmaster of Charterhouse 
must surely see that in his hot youth he acted indis- 
creetly in noting in a perennial green book that a boy’s 
father had been asked to remove him impudicitiw caus, 
when the impudicitia, whether substantiated or not, 
was alleged not against but by the boy in question. 
But some schoolmasters always will write ‘ honoris 
causd’ in prize-books, and perhaps the temptation of 
working in the tag was irresistible. 


THE FAILURE OF YOUNG WALES 
peso the last fortnight the spirit of Little 


Bethel in Wales, as expressed in the vernacular 
press, has been sinking. ‘The high hopes which the 
introduction of the Suspensory Bill, and the onslaught 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his friends raised among the 
preacher-journalists have borne the fruit of sorrow 
and disappointment. ‘The Bill is dead, and the 
Establishment more alive than ever; and _ the sole 
result of the proposed measure of sacrilege was the 
raising of the Church of England to a political activity 
unknown since the days of Queen Anne. Nor is this 
the sole injury that the zeal of the Welsh Liberationist 
has inflicted on his own cause. He has done more in a 
few weeks to undermine his position by a statement of 
his claims than his enemies could perchance have 
accomplished inten years. Recent discussion has at 
last made it clear that, so far from Wales being a 
nation of Noncunformists, the competing schisms do 
not on their official returns number half the population. 
It has also established the economical and moral bank- 
ruptcy of a Nonconformity that persuades the farmer 
to hold back his ‘tithe that the deacon may get his 
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interest on the chapel mortgage, and allies itself politi- 
cally with the Secularist and the Socinian, against whom 
in no small measure the old Welsh Methodism exists to 
protest. 

There is probably a good deal of secret satisfaction 
among the old-fashioned Welsh Gladstonians at the 
failure of the ‘boys’. For the last two_or three years, 
the Young Welsh demagogues have been the idols of 
the people, and bitter have been the comparisons 
drawn between their activity and zeal, and the lazi- 
ness, indifference and officialism of the old school, 
which was orthodox Liberal, and_ restricted its 
nationalism, if any, to the region of the Eisteddfod, 
Now the ancients may cheer themselves with the 
thought that, if under their guidance the cause of 
Welsh sacrilege made no progress, at least it never 
suftered the heavy rebuffs that the juvenile indiscretion 
of Cymru Fydd has caused to be inflicted upon it; 
they may even smile in the smoking-room of the 
House that the sole practical result of Mr. George’s 
fiasco there has been the demonstration in the Albert 
Hall. The ancients in this respect have perhaps some 
reason on their side, though angry men do not listen to 
reason; and the Welsh extremists are more ready to 
revile Liberalism—which yet they have not the pluck 
to abjure or fight—than to brand ‘nationalism’ with 
folly or failure. One scapegoat however, they may 
find in Mr. T. I. Ellis, once the Parnell of Wales; 
but now the gentleman in an ‘anomalous’ position ; 
a member of the Government which meets the national 
hopes with ‘ mockery,’ and still a member of the inner 
circle of the Nationalist ring. 

The tendency of Welsh politics is to give Mr. Lloyd 
George the chance to send Mr. Stuart Rendel and Mr. T. 
kK. Ellis the hard path that the late Mr. Parnell drove 
Mr. Shaw. Of the Land Commission, the _ soli- 
tary achievement of Young Wales on the field of 
politics, it is not possible to say much at present. In 
fact the Commission will scarce be interesting until it 
reaches the counties of North Wales, where the Tithe 
League and the agrarian disturbances had their origin. 
We speak with necessary reserve of a cause sub judice ; 
but it is hard to see on first inquiry how any case has 
been made out against the general system of landlord and 
tenant, or how it can be so made out on such evidence as 
has been brought forward up to the present. But if 
this be doubtful it is at least a striking fact that 
the Welsh farmers admit that they suffer con- 
siderably from the pressure of railway rates—an 
admission which suggests that if those men were 
but let alone by the preachers, and not befogged 
by the vernacular scribe, they would admit Cobden- 
ism to be the true bane of the country. Also, 
it should be borne in mind that the Commission 
is not directed to obtain satisfactory knowledge, unless 
current judicial procedure be based on fallacious prin- 
ciples. On rules of practice introduced from Ireland 
carefully prepared questions are put to the unsuspect- 
ing, and answers untested by cross-examination will 
be the record of the Court. If, however, sacrilege 
be baftied for the time, and the Land Commission bear 
no fruit, the Penry tercentenary has at least furnished 
the four denominations abundant opportunity for 
unchristian rancour. ‘The fate ofa libellous journalist, 
who died a victim to a law of treason, harsh but per- 
haps necessary, is treated as a martyrdom. It is no 
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wonder then, when the leaders of the people make 
such idols, that the hopes of Wales should be gloomy, 
and that the non-political periodical, edited by the 
cleverest Nonconformists, should be but a pecuniary loss ; 
that the Intermediate Education Act should cause 
sectarian squabbles ; and that the Welsh Universities be 
the scenes of social scandals. 

The fact, however, is that Welsh Nonconformity, 
alien in origin, and fitting the worst side of the national 
character in the hour of its spiritual death, means, 
while its supremacy lasts, the dissolution of the social 
life of the country. Its able apologist in the pages 
of The Contemporary declares that its power must 
last until the Church can in some way reconcile itself 
with the Welsh diaconate or blaenoriaid—the bulwarks 
of dissent. A more terrible condemnation was never 
passed on a religion, for the fact is that the interest of 
the blaenoriaid in Nonconformity is in the main of a 
financial character: the blaenor looking to the chapel 
as the Jew looks to the youthful aristocrat. And yet 
it is no bad criticism on a creed that makes of Mr. Lloyd 
George, M.P., a patriot and a statesman, and goes for 
its holy pilgrimage to the unhonoured grave of 
the libeller and the traitor of three hundred years ago, 
who fell in a puny assault against a Government that 
restored the Eisteddfod, and gave the Bible in the 
vernacular to the children of Wales. 


CRICKET 

HUS far the cricket season has been one of adven - 
ture and surprise. ‘The ancient champions are 
displaced ; the ancient reputations revised. The contest 
of the counties is no longer a duel between Surrey and 
Notts. Indeed there must be a revolution of form, if 
either the one or the other is to hold the position for 
which in former years they have so desperately fought. 
Yorkshire has suffered defeat only at the hands of 
Lancashire—not the most formidable of opponents, one 
would think; and, if at the end of the season the 
victory lie not between Yorkshire and Middlesex, 
those who desire a change of government will have 
every right to be disappointed. Yorkshire indeed 
has recovered her old supremacy. She has vanquished 
the more illustrious of her adversaries, and we may 
ascribe her single defeat to the eternal surprise of 
cricket and to the prowess of Briggs, who pitched on 
the right spot and captured eight wickets for a paltry 

nineteen runs. 

The drought has meant the batsman’s glory, and the 
frequent triumph of the fast bowler. ‘To win the toss 
has commonly ensured a vast score ; for, though a hard 
wicket be pleasant to play upon, a sand-heap is not 
without its miseries. Yet more than once a side, that 
has followed on, afterwards snatched a victory even 
from the jaws of defeat. Scores have been long, even 
unto suicide; and it is difficult to understand the 
policy which permitted Notts to make her colossal 674. 
It was pretty, no doubt, and came within 24 of a 
record, but it was not cricket, since it made victory 
impossible, and proved that the opportunity to close a 
useless innings, once universally demanded, is_ still 
scorned by those ambitious of cutting records. When 
five years since, Surrey made 698—also against 
Sussex, who by this should have a bitter intelligence 
of leather-hunting—there was the compulsion of 
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an ill-considered law. In those days you died of your 
own prowess—not wilfully, but because the rules of the 
game compelled to suicide. But to-day no sacrifice is 
necessary, and it is to be hoped that these purely 
academic displays will every year becomer rarer. How- 
ever, so rapid has been the scoring, that on occasion 
many centuries have not cheated the game of its result. 
For example, when Middlesex defeated Notts by 57, 
the bats on either side found a great occasion. Mr. 
Stoddart’s performance is never like to be forgotten. 
‘Twice in a single match he passed the century, and in 
one innings was within five of his second hundred. 
But runs easily come by have been the general experi- 
ence, and, so far as the season has carried us, the 
averages look admirable—upon paper. 

The Australians are still uncertain of their position. 
And, though they hold their own fairly well with the 
counties, they are scarce likely to prove a match for 
the united strength of England. True, they inflicted 
a severe defeat upon an eleven of players. But it is 
scarce ungracious to say that the selected eleven did 
not represent the professional strength of England, 
and that, had Australia encountered of our best, 
the result might have been far other than it was. 
But, at least, the Australians are fielding with 
incomparable energy and dash. Also, they have 
profited vastly by that endurance and certainty 
which proceed from iron nerves and perfect con- 
dition. In their contest with Cambridge the ground 
helped them, no doubt, and yet had the position been 
reversed—had it been the Australians’ duty to face a 
second innings, some two hundred behind—they would 
most assuredly have rendered a better account of them- 
selves than did Mr. Jackson and his colleagues. In fact 
the ‘Cambridge Eleven’ lamentably lost their heads. 
And the pluck, which might have saved the match, 
was conspicuous only in Mr. Ranjitsinbji. For two 
hours this Indian kept up his wicket in the in- 
terest of an English University; for two hours he 
successfully encountered the bowling of Australia. 
And though his play was distinguished by inde- 
fatigable caution, he never made a bad stroke, nor 
was guilty of a clumsy gesture. That his appearance 
at lLord’s should have been greeted with an 
imperial enthusiasm is indeed comforting. The 
Gladstonians, of late, were eloquent of the benefits 
which the presence of a Parsee in the House of 
Commons would confer upon India. A thousand 
times more important is the presence of a Rajput 
in a University Eleven. An ass stamped with the 
desired principles, and lightly laden with gold may 
presume to legislate for the British Empire. But 
you must be a man of thews and sinews, of courage, 
and resource, to play for your University, and Mr. 
Mr. Ranjitsinhji’s triumph is far greater than the poor 
honour of a seat in Parliament. 

However, this is but a side issue of the game, and a 
word remains to be said concerning Mr. Lyons. His 
presence alone would make the Australian invasion of 
1893 for ever memorable. Was it not Dr. Grace who 
described Mr. Lyttelton’s play as the ‘Champagne of 
Cricket’? ‘The phrase suits Mr. Lyons to admiration. 
Never did batsman hit more cleanly nor with a finer 
determination. Before his bat meets the ball you 
know as by instinct where it is going. He scores with 
a reckless rapidity, for it is not his policy to weary 
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the bowler with interminable defence, but to meet 
him at his freshest, and to punish him as he deserves. 
His famous innings at Lords, wherein four overs yielded 
50 runs, his determined attack upon the Cambridge 
bowling—these feats are not likely to be forgotten by 
a single witness. Mastery—not elegance—is his quality ; 
and never, save in Dr. Grace, have we witnessed so 
large a style, so admirable a faculty of placing. For 
the rest it should be noted that Dr. Grace has com- 
pletely recovered the form which he once threatened to 
forego. Once more it is ours to chronicle for the 
Champion an Indian Summer. Indeed, it seems as 
though the winter of caution and timidity was for 
ever put away. And though the eleven he captains 
does not always respond to his energy, yet Gloucester 
has not been without her victories and the West has 
no reason to despair. The University match is still 
the sport of fortune, and where the combatants are 
evenly matched the wise refrain from prophecy. 


PANAMA—AND AFTER 


HE Panama scandal has fallen at last upon a period 
of clownishness, as if it had been a farce in which, 
after a long run, acting degenerates into buffoonery and 
business gives place to horseplay. No one can claim 
that the scare was honest in its origin. M. Andrieux, 
a disappointed politician, slighted by the nonentities who 
have turned politics into a means of private revenue, 
happened upon certain documents whose discovery 
seemed to open the way for his revenge. The original 
device was to discredit the Republican leaders, and 
then to pave the way fora revision of the Constitu- 
tion in the interests of Anti-Semitic Socialists. But 
the country attorney has so tight a hold upon the 
Parliamentary system that he cannot be shed by a mere 
exposure. ‘There was a time when no French politician 
slept secure that he would rise untainted by scandal, or 
the revelation of his shame. ‘Those who had profited 
by corruption trembled, and sought for scapegoats ; 
those who had failed to enrich themselves from the 
Panama lottery were wroth at their own lack of 
fortune. Consequently, deputies who had been too 
successful and deputies who were unpopular went under 
before the storm, and the Parliamentary system was 
not shattered. M. Dupuy and his predecessors spoke 
brave words about the cleansing of the State, but they 
have been more eager to avoid revolution. And, indeed, 
better and stronger men are not to be found, for the 
moment. As the Comte de Paris lately said, Repub- 
lican institutions—which phrase includes ‘ touching ’— 
have debased and degraded the politicians. Between 
the huckster disguised as a politician and the politician 
who imitates the huckster what is there to choose ? 
Panama was invented partly as an electioneering cry, 
partly to force a dissolution. Sometimes an excitement 
of public opinion may serve the demagogue’s ends, but 
more frequently the excitement passes beyond control. 
M. de Lesseps has been punished : but French justice is 
stultified by the ruling of the Court of Cassation that 
the method of procedure was illegal. The incriminated 
have shown themselves too astute for the law, and 
nothing has been gained to the State except the retire- 
ment of a few notorious place-hunters who have sought 
a privacy where they may await the next turn of the 
wheel. But the Adullamitish septs are by no means 
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diverted from their purpose ; they will make what use 
they can of the scandals already proved, and, lest these 
should prove insufficient, they are rivalling Herr 
Ahlwardt himself in the audacity of the charges which 
an unglutted and apparently insatiable press devours 
for the sake of sensation, Comte d’Haussonville acting 
for the Comte de Paris has already gone out upon the 
war-trail. He spoke the other day with sound sense 
and discretion, showing without passion into what 
miserable straits the Government of greedy nonentities 
has brought the Republic. It is true that M. Floquet 
saw an insult and an opportunity of advertisement in 
M. d*Haussonville’s remarks on the levy heexacted from 
M. Charles de Lesseps, and invited him to the healthy 
and bloodless entertainment of a duel. ‘You are a 
liar, wrote M. Floquet. It is only in France that a 
man can purge himself of an offence by imputing a 
common human failing to his accuser; and in no other 
country would M. Floquet’s exactions be excused by 
the fact that he is willing to fight an amiable and 
studious aristocrat with a toy pistol. And we do not 
see how a sensible speech from the Monarchist leader 
can improve the chances of the Monarchists at the 
coming Election, for his party has not any real weight 
in the country. The Monarchists, indeed, have never 
purged away the slur they brought upon their credit 
by the alliance with Boulanger and, as enemies of 
the Republic, will be held to a measure of responsi- 
bility in the last wild crusade of the Derouléde- 
Drumont-Mores gang. 

The object of this attack is M. Clémenceau. If there 
had been any respectably conducted and well-founded 
impeachment of the Wrecker of Cabinets, we should 
have rejoiced. He is one of the men who have missed 
fire, and the knowledge has turned his intellect to 
acid. He is prepared to sacrifice any principle for 
power, and will descend to the lowest devices if haply 
he may get rid of a rival. The Cocarde gang 
has some hold upon the public ear because it claims 
that its publication of certain documents drove Reinach 
to suicide: and consequently it gains a little credence, 
though it is known that its back is at the wall, and 
that it is proud of the recklessness of its slanders. 
When Clémenceau rose to speak in the Chamber the 
other day he was reminded of his former friend Herz 
by Deroultde, and was afterwards accused of being the 
agent of a foreign power—Britain, to wit. ‘The Cocarde 
now claims that it holds documents, which were stolen on 
its own confession, and—we unhesitatingly add—most 
assuredly forged. ‘They ‘ prove’ that Clémenceau sold 
Egypt to Britain, and that Britain is now conspiring 
with Herz and Clémenceau to use the Panama scandals 
as a means to shatter the F'ranco-Russian alliance. 
There is the charge in all its folly. It were a wanton 
waste of time to refute it by even so simple a truth as 
Britain’s indifference to a third-rate party-hack like 
the deputy for Var. The Cocarde gang fancies that 
here it has an opportunity of avenging Clémenceau’s 
desertion of Boulanger, and of calling Chauvinism to its 
aid: nor does it scruple to state that Lord Dufferin is 
in London even now on Herz’s business. The matter is 
not of the slightest importance to us, seeing that Herz 
may be extradited when the doctors give permission. 
And if either M. Clémenceau or his country is at all 
troubled they have themselves to blame in that they 
eyer treated the Boulangists with mercy. 
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A FABLE OF JOURNALISTS 


OW, as I went I came on a monstrous wood that grew 
round the skirts of a high mountain. Out of its 
terraces of rolling green the peak shot up clear into the 
sunlight, mottled with pastures and vineyards, and veined 
with shining streams that twinkled down it. And there 
peaconed from the very top a light most dazzling in its 
whiteness, but what it was and whence it came I could 
not see for the brightness of it. Being come nearer, I was 
aware of a hoarse roar, as if a great crowd of men and 
women were fighting among themselves for dear life, and 
all the while cursing and praying, shouting and groaning 
and shrieking. And presently, coming yet nearer, and the 
noise getting ever louder and more urgent, so that now and 
again some voice or another broke away from the mass, 
and floated distinct to the ear, my eyes lit on a great 
marvel. I saw that the wood was fenced all about with a 
tall and sturdy hedge, thickset with most poignant thorns of 
the length of a man’s finger. At the entry of the wood, 
along all the sweep of the bank, as far as I could see on 
either hand, there in very deed was a mad tangle of men 
and women all struggling together, and surging furiously 
up against the hedge. Those that were first would be 
stabbed by the thorns and shudder back, screaming and 
whimpering, but they would be cast aside by those be- 
hind or else caught in the eddy of the mob, and flung on 
to the pricks again. There were folk too on the far 
side of the hedge, but not many, and it was plain to see 
that each man of those without recked of nothing else 
but to be first within the pale. So they were all rushing 
forward together, hurling themselves into the mass to part 
it, and to make a way, trampling on suchas had fallen until 
the blood spurted up into their faces. And they clawed at 
the throats of those before and beside them to pull them 
down and pass over their bodies, and leapt madly on to 
be gored by the spikes, both men and women imploring 
those within to help them through the hedge. And the air 
was rent with oaths and entreaties and screams of rage and 
anguish and the most hideous din conceivable. But when 
it so happened that one of them burst through he would 
stand an instant in the gap, and fight the others back ; 
longer he needed not, for the thorn-branches never broke, 
but bent and then swung back tougher and pricklier than 
ever. 

When I saw these things I stood a space stock-still 
with the horror of it. Then coming again to myself, and 
running up to an old man who was sitting by the roadside 
alittle way from the crowd : ‘ What, in God’s name,’ I cried, 
‘are these lunatics doing ?’ He, mopping the blood from 
a rent in his neck, answered: ‘ This is the Forest of Scribes, 
wherein are the things that the heart of man most desires 
—drink and gold. And the peak above it isthe Mount of 
Letters to which the way lies up through the wood. 
There is, indeed, another road on the other side, but in 
that part the steep is guarded by a deep and rushing river, 
and the ferrymen exact a great price. I, too, was hot to 
win to the Mount, as all these are, and being poor I have 
been striving at the barrier these many years, but I came by 
ahurt on the spikes.’ None the less he sprang up as he 
spoke, and went at the hedge again like one demented. 
Therewith, myself catching the frenzy, and thinking 
that there must surely be some rare thing to be had 
on the Mount since so many were gone mad about it, 
I sprang after him into the melly. Twice in that sweating 
hell I went near to be crushed to death, and once I felt 
the thorns. But as it fell out I saw by me a young man 
who had just made a gap in the quickset, and behind 
him, without more ado, I slipped in ; for he, as it seemed, 
was going in, like myself, not for the gold or drink, nor yet 
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to get up to the Mount of Letters, since he could easily 
have paid the toll on the other side, but only for a 
fancy he had to see the wood. Therefore he held me 
the boughs apart for a moment. But the branches 
whipped to again behind, and I heard one howling piteously 
on the thorns. 

So I came into the Forest of Scribes. And at what I 
saw there I was yet more astonished than at what passed 
outside. For the trees grew so clustered together that 
their branches are all tangled and knotted and enmeshed, 
and the heavy leaves choked what sunbeams might try 
to struggle in. So that thick blackness fell about me like 
a cloak, and for a while I could see nothing, but stumbled 
on blindly over the matted roots. It was darker than any 
night, and there were no paths nor light to trace them by, 
if there had been, Now that wood is so huge and mazy, 
that once inside a man might almost be dead and buried, 
for any chance there is that he can find his way out again, 
It is full of dingles and gullies, so that it is impossible to go 
through by following the trend of the ground. And in 
every corner, though I could not see, I heard men and 
women, the strangest medley—high and low, rich and 
poor, young and old, dull and ingenious—none could tell 
how many nor what they did nor whither they were going 
nor why. I heard voices of folk running up and down 
belated, some calling out to know whereabout was the 
Mount of Letters, where the sunlight was. And all the 
time prating of something else—laws and trading and 
mummery and chiffons and all the silly and outlandish 
things in the world. 

But the wonder of wonders was to perceive how the very 
men, that at the hedge had been so furiously enamoured 
of the Mount of Letters, when they got in, began to falter. 
And the cause of it was this. First, the horrid gloom and 
confusion, no man knowing whether his face were set 
toward the Mount or no. Second, as my eyes drank in 
the dark, and were able to peer a little ahead, I saw that 
the gold of which the old man had spoken was hidden 
underground. Every man was bound to dig up his tale of 
pieces, else he was swiftly conveyed away out of the wood 
by side ways that there were into a pit where he presently 
perished. So the scribes were all scooping up the mire 
with fouled fingers, some reluctant, some greedy. Also, 
there was the drink that lay all about in pools ; I could see 
from the shimmer of it in the dusk that it was stagnant 
and noisome. Whoever drank of it forgot little by little 
all that he had set his heart on before, and was content to 
lie down and gulp and gulp it, till he ceased even 
to grub for gold, and was borne away in the end to the pit. 
These three things there were that seduced such as would 
climb the Peak (for there were some there that cared 
nothing for it, and only went in for the gold), and in the 
end it transfigured them out of all knowledge. They 
grew hideous to look on ; their eyes were bleared, so that 
they would have been dazed, and pricked by the Light of 
the Mount, even had they come thither, and they tottered 
for weakness, One by one the seekers left groping in 
the dizzy wood, and came to rejoice and hug themselves 
in the filthiness of the gold and the stench of the pools. 
Some there were that lay down less from love of it than 
for weariness and mere heartlessness. These made bitter 
complaint of their ill-luck, since they were still hungry 
for the Light. One of them, who was no more than a 
young boy, I heard crying aloud : ‘ Curses on this beastly 
Forest of Scribes and the gold and the drink, and curses 
before all on my own misery and folly that ever thought 
to gain the Mount thereby’; and therewith he smote himself 
on the breast two or three times, and fell to drinking again. 
Though for the most part they cursed not themselves, but 
only the labyrinth, Some few had attained to the Mount 
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more by happiness than deserving (said they), but I saw a passionate humanity, perfect balance and harmony, an 
none. For the rest, there they were, and there they inspiration sought not in the antics of others, but in the 
miserably remained, hating the muck and putridity, but text of Shakespeare. 
never able to get quit of it, feebleness and blindness ever Though the character is always kept in tone, there js 
creeping faster on them, knowing neither in what part of _ scarce an emotion, proper to a passionate woman, that is 
the wood they were nor whether they were journeying not pourtrayed. But these are no abstract emotions— 
back or forward, nor yet anything else but that they were they are Cleopatra’s own and they are expressed, as she 
undone for ever, and that through their own unwisdom. herself might feel and betray them. So that, for all their 
But why they so longed to scale the Mount of Letters, variety, they are never illogical and they never clash, 
and whether, wood or no wood, they could ever have come In the first act she shows herself the finished coquette— 
up to it, and what was the bright light I saw atop of full of scorn for Fulvia and for Rome. When she 
it, though I inquired of many, there was no man of them mourns the absent Antony, there is dignity in her 
all could tell me. grief, a Sphinx-like repose in her attitude. The 
scene with the Messenger, restrained as it is, seems by 
comparison a miracle of ferocity. An effect of horror 
is produced, which all the licentious energy of Madame 
Bernhardt could not compass. Again, she hastens 
Antony to the fight with a gesture of splendid im- 
periousness, and though her voice is always controlled, 
she attunes it to lust and anger, to pathos and revenge, 
The last scene of all is impressive in its simple dignity, 
For, if she lives a woman, she dies a queen. 


THE NEW CLEOPATRA 


eo failure of Nora is more than avenged by the 
triumph of Cleopatra. The part of the Egyptian 
Queen, indeed, is Signora Duse’s masterpiece. Here the 
largest demand is made upon her talent, and it meets with 
the readiest response. Her aspect is transformed 
amazingly. In gesture, gait, and intonation she is the 
Queen herself, and though the incomparable tragedy of 
lust and bloodshed was murdered by a pedestrian Antony 
and a band of inefficient supers, you carried away from 
the theatre such a vision of Cleopatra as time will not 
efface. 


OF CORNISH SEAS 


ITH Cornishmen the love of country—or of county 


—often goes so far as to lose the name of virtue. 
Other Cleopatras there have been of late: but these There is no place better to live in, or to love in; 


are so many memories of despair. Mrs. Langtry was lost doubtless, also, there is snug lying for the dead. But— 
in stage-trappings, and (to do hercredit) she did but com- _ since the fat of the land is his who will go fetch it—he is 
ment demurely upon the archeology. Madame Bernhardt 
found Shakespeare’s masterpiece too poor a vehicle for walled cottage and bare bread in that ‘rocky land’ of 
her talent, which means that she merely mouthed and people glad and proud to be ‘strangers’ to all but their 
writhed according to the Sardovian formula. Of Duse it kith and kin. ‘lhere is none in all that country but is 
may be said that she does not act, she is, the Queen. greatly tempted to this form of folly ; but, upon the other 
Her admirable ‘presence, her unfailing dignity have an hand, the sea lies round about it—north and south, and in 
imperial fitness. Like all great actors, she fills the stage. the region of the sunset—continually calling, calling. And 
Her silence is greater than the speech of others. And the call is one that no man has been able to ignore. So it 
when she lifts a hand or takes a step, you recognise that is that to whatever place you may go throughout the 
a great lady is before you. Nor is her refinement of world you will surely chance upon a little band of Cornish- 
method so appropriate to any réle as to Cleopatra. The men, the most of whom live very frugally, that presently 
quick transitions of temper and emotion tempt the am- they may go home to take their ease where alone 
bitious toa multiplicity of effects. But Duse renders them contentment is possible. Meanwhile, the half of their 
with a fine consistence, a sense of harmony, which knows goods is at the command of any stranger who can talk 
no jarring. She cajoles, threatens, regrets, and submits with the proper affection of Tallywarn Street, in Tally- 
to her passion, preserving the while the same atmosphere. warn, and truthfully aver that he has ‘ heard Cap'n ’Siah 
She gives you no random selection of passion, torn to preach.’ Yet, it must be added, even when they have 
shreds, but presents the picture of a woman—the same made money and gone home there is no end to their 
woman—variously affected. As her reticence of action restlessness. A man is never so old but he may be 
is ever conspicuous, so also are the tones of her voice tempted by good wages and the opportunity for change 
subdued. Not once does she attempt to compass passion to go for a year or two to Ecuador, or Mexico, or India; 
with a yell, and as the convention of Antony and Cleopatra indeed, if there be one found who has not yet travelled, 
has long been one of noise, the revolution can scarce be you may surely prophesy, seeing him stricken in years, 
overrated. Indeed, Duse has gone straight to the author’s that he will shortly be doing so. For these men have 
text, and imagined a Cleopatra which is probably far more something of the sea in their very blood, and sooner or 
nearly consonant with Shakespeare’s intention than any _ later its call is beyond resisting. The miner's toil is of 
version of our century. She is a Queen, but yet a woman, _ the sort that leaves but little desire for active exercise ; it 
Passion hustles her from the throne, and you forget her cannot be denied that he has thrice deemed Mr. Cony- 
crown in the humanity of her grief. Lust, not magnifi- _ beare his fittest representative ; and, generally, you would 
cence, is the keynote. How often hate we seen Cleopatra hardly look to him for rapt appreciation of natural beauty. 
the common Empress of the stage, mouthing and strutting Yet, go when you will to the cliffs beyond the towns, you 
through a vast procession of spears and breastplates! But will find one or two of these men wandering with no 
Duse has swept away all these trumpery conventions. She definite purpose, alone, and manifestly happy. One calls 
moves, a woman among women, across a vacant stage with to mind a boy who went long since from those parts to a 
no better mountings than a back-cloth. Armies are symbol- school in Somerset. Doubtless the country was exceeding 
ised by a couple of soldiers. There isnoclumsy attempt to beautiful ; but as the weeks went by a desperate longing 
realise the impossible. With some such simple resources took possession of him; a holiday drew near, and he 
was the play first presented, and you had but to visit the inquired of all his comrades as to where he would most 
Lyric Theatre to realise that scenery is passion’s foe. wisely go in order to look upon the sea. In the end he 
These then are the master-qualities of the performance: took train to Minehead—and beheld, beyond a stretch of 


no other than a fool that is content to cling to a white- 
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dreadful slime, the muddy waters of the Bristol Channel, 
lazily breaking in spiritless brown waves. It was on that 
day he first came upon the purple hair-streak butterfly, 
and no doubt the capture greatly rejoiced him. But the 
holiday remained a disastrous disappointment, and he was 
not ashamed to admit (to himself) that he was become 
strangely homesick all at once. 

He is grown older now: he has so much of the sea in 
memory that he can never again be completely beggared 
of felicity. But a while ago he found great comfort, 
during a long spell of night watching, in the exercise of 
an unflagging fancy. When the burden of watching grew 
most tiresome he would close his eyes a moment, and lean 
back in his chair; and in that very instant he was carried 
away from the sick-room. He was lying back upon cool 
sands, and through partly-closed lids beheld the clear waves 
breaking twenty yards away ; he knew there were rounded 
pebbles within reach of his hand, yet was too happy to 
grope for one, and fling it lazily towards the sea. And in 
a moment he would open his eyes, refreshed, and take up 
again the task of watching. He has also the common 
love of summer: of splendid sunshine, of blue skies, 
hazy with the heat that lies like a weightier lucent atmo- 
sphere along the southern cliffs. Already the bloom is all 
faded from the gorse, whereon the fleshy dodder shines 
against the sun like a tangle of untarnished copper wire. 
The chances are that he who goes afield finds himself 
absolute lord of league after league of honey-scented 
flowering heather ; the seagulls float and fade silently over- 
head, the very butterflies are drowsy with the heat; only 
the larks have heart to sing, while bees are busy among 
the heather. In the same laziness one lets the sunlight 
do its work of restoration, while great waves rise in crystal, 
break, and die in murmuring foam on hot white beaches. 
One gathers no strength, it may be, to encounter the 
troubles that shall come; but (what is better) one can 
forget that they have existed, or imagine them only the 
sombre background of his own blessed immunity. Herein 
is great cause for gratitude ; yet he is probably most true 
to his Cornish birth who finds the hot sunlight a thing 
unfamiliar and disconcerting—even as another might be 
vaguely displeased if the lady he loved should take to 
dressing her pretty tresses in a manner absolutely different 
from that she used when first he met with and, beholding, 
worshipped her. There is much misguided talk of ‘Celtic 
melancholy, but it is the indisputable fact that the 
Cornishman loves best the seas that run high when the 
heather is faded, or yet to open. There are clear skies 
and vast windy clouds ; the colour of the sea is infinitely 
varied, from the deep blue of the distance to the softened 
green of the near waters, and every moment it changes; 
the thunder of the waves fills all the country side, and 
though a mile inland one still smells the brine upon the 
wind, and sees great clots of yellowish foam go by. The 
Cornishman can answer to this mood of passionate activity ; 
none can more heartily ‘ pity the dead’ that are beyond 
all restless stirrings of the spirit. But there is something 
prevents his enjoying, or putting himself in the posture 
to enjoy, the gross and drowsy pleasure men take when 
the heather blooms, and the hot air quivers along the 
cliffs, 

But, after all, the spell of the sea comes with supreme 
force only upon such as have loitered long and frequently 
in some small harbour among the fisher-folk. One may be 
still a solitary, yet with a splendid sense of being comrade 
to all the world. One may be idle, but conscience 
troubles him no whit as he watches the endless activity of 
men and lads, and hearkens to the mingling of their voices 
with cries and laughter of half-naked children. Under the 
green piles of an old and broken jetty the water laps most 
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pleasantly : with a sound that inland folk may enjoy at a 

certain point in the churning of cream to butter ; the very 

gulls, that, as you watched them from the cliffs, seemed 

the true children of those inhospitable regions, circle and 

swoop and cry above the harbour with a subtle difference 

that gives the same absolute appropriateness to their 

presence here. He is most fortunate who has some 

such place to which he may resort as the last remedy 

against distresses of mind or body. Of a Monday 

forenoon he will watch the great boats poled out until 

they lie in a bunch before the harbour. The fishermen 
presently come down, each carrying the food of many 

days in a white linen bag ; they gather on the ‘ Ka-ay’, 
and wait until the hired punts convey them to their boats, 
Each group has its own chief and hero, whose voice is 
loudest in discourse ; the women have also come down, 
and there is no end to talk and laughter as the men go 
forth to their work. Until the last of the boats has tacked 
and tacked again before the harbour, and finally got clear 
of the land, there is no lack of occupation for the idle 
men. Thereafter, throughout the week, there are always 
boats returning, and hand-bells ringing upon the beach to 
announce the public sale of whatever fish they have taken. 
Even though there be no very obvious activity, it is good 
to linger in places where character of some sort has been 
caught, and fixed upon the faces of the people by the wind 
and salt spray ; one develops a strange weariness of the folk 
who have lived the sheltered life, and wear dull masks 
instead of living faces. And at the week’s end, when all 
the boats come in, one has no small share in the inevitable 
excitement: in the greeting of wives and sweethearts, 
the pride of donning holiday clothes and shiny boots, 
and faring forth to chat and chaff in the busy narrow 
streets, or to take part in a  prayer-meeting at the 
Primitive Chapel. There are nights when the drift-boats 
fill the bay with tossing lights; there are whole weeks 
in autumn when all the world goes mad over the work of 
securing, landing, and curing the pilchards which the 
seiners, after many days of watching, have enclosed in 
their huge nets. And there is this gain beyond the 
mere delight of the eye: one quickly loses all sense of 
artificial distinctions, and comes to judge men with no 
prejudice save that which favours honesty, and good- 
humour, and that cleanliness of the spirit that comes to 
men whose work is by the sea. It is realised that com- 
mon humanity is a bond of union which no accidental 
differences of class, of education, of experience, can ever 
destroy ; and for this benignant sense of comradeship 
with all men one is most grateful to the sea that 
taught it. 

And yet—How to forget its horrible secrets? Storm and 
wreck are the work of God’s appointment, and, though they 
terrify, they can scarce affect with horror. It is the little 
things, the unsuspected hideousnesses, that abide and work 
within the mind. Listen, a moment, to another adventure 
of the boy already mentioned. Dawn set the thrushes 
singing very loudly one morning in a tiny orchard over- 
looked by the room wherein he slept ; the boy awoke and 
listened ; then, as the sense of a world already waking 
grew on him, he was resolved to waste no more of his 
time in sleep. He arose and dressed; very quietly he 
descended the scoured white stairs of the cottage, and in 
a moment was faring gaily through the sleeping village. 
His spirits rose as he went ; he felt himself proprietor of 
the great world, and for simple gladness of heart dashed 
hither and thither, when he had reached the sandy waste- 
lands, chasing the ridiculous rabbits. At last the hush of 
the sea was more than a breathing whisper; he had 
come to where the sandhills slope down steeply to the 
beach. 
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Once, in a land beside the Western sea, 
When morning brake and o’er the level sands 
Grey mists went seaward with the ebbing tide. . . « 


Somehow his gaiety went from him as he looked on 
the cold sands, the grey abject sea. But he quickly 
recovered his spirits when he had descended to the beach, 
and set forth upon an exploration of the tidemark. He 
discovered a score of useless treasures, and began to have 
ideas upon the wisdom of early rising; when he looked 
ahead, and discovered a huge and shapeless mass of sea- 
weed. A certain sense of solitariness came over him as he 
drew near; but he had scarce become conscious of it when 
he stood above the shapeless pile, investigating it curiously 
with outstretched foot. Then, suddenly, the wet weeds 
slid and parted, and he beheld a white hand, hideously 
swollen, and still clutching as it hed clutched vainly in 
the moment of death. He knew that this tame sea he 
had been despising had left a dead man upon ti.e shore as 
it retreated ; and immediately he turned and fled. The 
rustle of the grey sand-grasses thrilled him with a name- 
less horror; he almost shrieked aloud when a rabbit started 
suddenly from beneath his feet ; the quiet village mocked 
him with its atmosphere of death: and until the people 
arose and went cheerfully about the day’s toil he was still 
doomed to behold that swollen, clutching hand. And 
yet... It was years afterwards he found himself home- 
sick for the sea. 


‘ BLACKBEARD’ 


DWARD TEACH, master mariner of Bristol, was 
married for the fourteenth time in July 1713. Of 
the first thirteen ceremonies we have no record. The 
last was solemnised under the auspices of the Honourable 
Charles Eden, Governor of North Carolina. Now at that 
moment Eden had in his cellars by way of fee sixty chests 
of sugar, spoil of a peaceful French merchantman. This 
plunder had been adjudged by a Vice-Admiralty Court 
sitting at Bathtown a lawful prize taken from the Spaniards 
by Teach, who held no commission of any kind from 
powers human or divine. To avoid all difficulties, the 
ship in question was presently brought to the mouth of 
the James River, and there burned to the water's edge: 
after which no further inquiries were entertained. 

The real Teach, the original of Mr. Stevenson’s coun- 
terfeit, is by no means the least imposing of the later 
buccaneers. The ruffian who thus insolently married his 
fourteenth wife and terrified an English Governor into so 
monstrous a performance as we have described, with a 
dozen English ships of war on the coast, was no stage- 
pirate. But he did not sail alone. All along the trading 
coasts of the world, in the days just after the peace of 
Utrecht, there prevailed an anarchy, unparalleled since the 
days of the Cilician pirates. Each coast had its peculiar 
pest. As if the native pirate ‘ Angria’ were not enough, 
Malabar was harried from Cochin to Goa by Edward 
England and his rabblement, aided and abetted by both 
Dutch and Portuguese governors. Madagascar was a prey 
to inferior fiends. The Gold Coast and the Gambia, 
nominally in the hands of the Royal African Company, 
were the playground of the most desperate scoundrels of 
al], Lowther and Roberts, while the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main were still overrun by gentlemen of fortune. 
During the war, Jamaica and Barbadoes had been notorious 
for their privateers: every privateer was now a pirate. 
The madness seized all classes: men of wealth and position 
who knew not a bulkhead from a binnacle must in 
Minerva's despite face the deep, with a dozen of old 
filibusters and a honey-combed brass gun; nor were these 
the easiest to subdue. Worley of Boston threw a 
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lustre on that cultured capital by an expedition in ay 
open boat with nine men, six old muskets, a bag of 
biscuits, and two dried tongues. He sailed up the 
Delaware River as far as Newcastle, took a couple of 
brigs in broad daylight, and away to the Bahamas, where 
he was mortally wounded, while attacking two ships of 
war, was made prisoner, and most ungenerously hanged in 
haste, lest he should cheat the gallows. 

But of all these heroes, whom the Home Government 
treated with surpassing lenity, none was more justly 
dreaded than Teach, or Blackbeard, as he preferred to be 
called. The miserable imitator, of whom Mr, Bally made 
such short work, had an unapproachable model to copy. 
His beard and whiskers grew thick and shaggy up to the 
eyes, and he had so trained the beard as to shroud his 
gigantic torso. His mane of hair was tied up fantastically 
with ribbons and twisted in a double pigtail round his 
ears. ‘To these natural advantages he added on occasion 
a perfect arsenal of small arms. His tricks suggest at 
once the monkey and the tiger. He necklaced a certain 
unhappy Dutch captain with sausages, and roasted them 
where they hung. On one occasion he all but suffocated 
his principal officers by burning pots of sulphur in his 
cabin, because in sheer playfulness he wanted to see who 
would first cry out for air. But worst of all was his treat- 
ment of Israel Hands. For as that good man sat one 
evening carousing in the cabin with Teach and a pilot, 
the pilot saw the captain cock his pistols, and lay them 
silently on a locker beside him; whereupon he sought 
the upper air. No sooner was he gone than Teach blew 
out the light, and fired both pistols at random under 
the table. And so it came to pass that, instead of being 
shot by a boy in the rigging of a wreck, Israel Hands 
begged his bread in the streets of London many a long 
day, as one who had served His Majesty valiantly, and 
had naught but a shattered knee-cap for his pains, 

Teach, half pirate, half privateer, made his first appear- 
ance on the Spanish Main, about 1710. Here he dis- 
possessed of his ship, and forced into his own service, one 
Stede Bonnet, a retired major in the army, who had left 
a comfortable estate in Barbadoes to seek adventures on a 
sea which ever made him sick. This crackbrained des- 
perado, after submitting to Government some half-dozen 
times, was finally caught, and being condemned to death 
with great wealth of scriptural quotation, was hanged 
repentant at Charleston, Teach meanwhile, after maroon- 
ing half his crew on a desert island, that his share of the 
spoils might be the bigger, suddenly appeared off Charles- 
ton, where he captured a vessel bound for England, 
with Mr. Samuel Wragg, Member of Council on board. 
Secure in the possession of his hostage, he sent a hand- 
ful of ruffians on shore to demand a chest of drugs, 
threatening in case of refusal to massacre the prisoners, 
and send their heads to the Governor. While the council 
deliberated, half a dozen pirates marched up and down 
the streets of the capital, none daring to make them 
afraid, and finally with drugs tothe value of four hundred 
pounds sterling went their way, presently returning 
unhappy Samuel Wragg and his fellows with whole skins 
and empty pockets. 

Then followed the most daring incident of Teach’s 
eareer. Making Ocracock Inlet his headquarters, he 
established, partly by terror and partly by bribery, an 
amazing ascendency over the Governor and_ planters 
of North Carolina. Knight, the Governor's secretary, 
was deeply involved in a charge of corruption, and the 
whole colony was for a while the prey of Teach, 
who lived at free-quarters in the planters’ houses, levied 
contributions at will, and assumed all the airs of a 
Governor. He even deigned, as we said, to take for his 
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fourteenth bride the daughter of a planter—she was 
but sixteen years of age—and the miserable Governor 
was compelled to perform the ceremony in person. But 
the end soon came. So long as he kept within the 
jurisdiction of Eden Teach was safe enough, but it is not 
every Governor that considers the patronage of pirates a 
solemn duty, and, in 1718, Spotswood, the Scots Governor 
of Virginia, offered £100 for the capture of Teach, 
dead or alive. And, though half a dozen forty-gun 
ships on the coast were charged with the sup- 

ression of piracy, the capture of the great buccaneer 
was left to private enterprise. Robert Maynard, lieu- 
tenant of the Pearl frigate, chartered two small vessels, 
and with fifty men and no cannon started on_ his 
desperate venture. Teach was soon found—anchored in 
shallow water near the Inlet, where he was out of reach 
of the King’s ships. He had but one vessel with 
several guns, and his main reliance was on a peculiarly 
diabolical kind of hand grenade. Near the Inlet, then, 
on November 21, 1718, Maynard came up with him. 
Though fully aware of his danger, he passed the night as 
usual in drinking. His crew declared afterwards that for 
days before the end a man of huge stature appeared on 
deck at intervals, spoke to no one, and vanished before 
the final attack was made. This was doubtless Teach’s 
gossip, The Devil. 

At early dawn, on the 22nd of November, Maynard 
attempted to come to close quarters. Teach ran yet 
further inshore, and grounded, Maynard, with the 
assistance of sweeps, succeeded in getting close enough 
to receive a salvo of artillery, which swept away a full 
half of his crew. He drew off, and Teach, yelling 
that the whole of the enemy were annihilated, gave 
the order to board. Under cover of the smoke 
from their hand-grenades the pirates swarmed over the 
bulwarks of Maynard's little ship, and found him and 
the steersman alone on deck. He had sent his men 
below to escape the carnage, and only had time to give 
them the signal when Blackbeard was upon him. A 
desperate duel ensued. Maynard’s cutlass broke, but at 
the same instant his opponent was cut down by a seaman 
from behind, He rose again, and fought desperately, but 
was finished with twenty-five wounds, five of them from 
pistol-bullets. Their chief dead, the pirates leaped over- 
board or surrendered, and Maynard's second ship coming to 
close quarters, the crew cried for quarter, and the victory 
was complete. In the cabin were found papers enough 
to compromise half the Council, and in the magazine a 
negro with a lighted fuse, which he had not dared to apply. 
Fixing the huge black head on his bowsprit, Maynard 
sailed back in triumph. On arrival, he instantly confiscated 
the unhallowed spoils of the Governor's cellars, and a 
smaller consignment by which the complicity of Knight, 
his secretary, had been secured. The latter villain died of 
fright, Eden survived, and the scandal was hushed up, 
Of the fifteen prisoners thirteen were promptly hanged. 
Israel Hands and an unlucky venturer named Samuel 
Odell, who had turned pirate the night before the final 
engagement, were spared, partly by chance and partly by 
the mercy of the Government. 

Teach was the last buccaneer to inherit the grand manner. 
Vane, Rackham, and others maintained for awhile the reign 
of terror which the incredible cowardice of the colonial 
governments, the corruption of oflicials, both Spanish and 
English, the culpable leniency of the British Government, 
most disgracefully encouraged. One by one, however, 
they died on the gallows the deaths of miscreants, and 
though there were casual outbreaks of the once general 
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sease, the brave days of Teach’s wedding were never 
to return, 
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AN ORCHID-SHOW 


R. BULL has divided his orchids this year, setting 
apart the Odontoglossums and genera associated 
therewith. It is a welcome change for those who wish to 
note the flowers. Persons and personages, who regard 
the show as a familiar joy of the season, will miss 
the glowing sheet of colour, which they once used to 
hail with gentle acclamations in the doorway. The 
space which Odontoglossums used to fill is all green, one 
may say, with Cocos Wendelliana. But above that most 
graceful foliage each plume of Cattleya or garland of 
Oncidium can be seen distinctly. If the spectacle be less 
astonishing than usual, it is at least as pleasing and less 
bewildering ; and those who prefer the massive display of 
former years will find it unimpaired in the Odontoglossum 
house. Mr. Bull is doubtless aware that few of his 
visitors bear in mind the distinction betwixt warm 
and cool genera. The endless names confuse them, 
and his show hitherto may have failed in one purpose for 
which it was designed—to convince the unlearned that 
the loveliest of all orchids can be grown by any one who 
has a green-house ; so he has made the demonstration 
clear by separating these from the others which need heat 
the year round. The exhibition is more business-like so ; 
while it loses nothing of its interest. 

First to strike the eye 1s a conspicuous variety of 
Oncidium sphegiferum; a specimen of the usual type is 
set beside it for contrast. On this, a poor little spike 
bears a few flowers of pale yellow, dabbled with un- 
certain colour; on the variety, masses of bright orange 
distinctly stained with cinnamon, droop in such number, 
as it were tedious to count from a stem of many branches. 
It is vagary like this which give such special interest to 
orchid culture. At present they are unaccountable, but 
we shall understand some day; meantime, complex 
hybridisation may be suspected. At the end of the 
house, stands a fine plant of Oncidium pulvinatum, 
with a spike eight or ten feet long, carrying not less 
than thirty branches, and flowers innumerable. It is 
so closely akin to Onc. sphegiferum, that the in- 
dividual blooms could hardly be distinguished, though 
in such multitude they present a very different aspect. 
Here, then, we have the parent of the new variety, 
but the source of its brilliant colouring is still to seek. 
Not so easily accounted for is Onc. cordatum aureum, 
a charming novelty, in which the white of the normal 
form is changed to gold, and the chocolate to brownish 
green ; this, as a cool species, should be properly with its 
fellows elsewhere. Galeandra Devoniana we do not 
often see. It was discovered near half a century ago by 
Sir Robert Schomburgk in Brazil ; but its habitat is swamps 
so infested with mosquitos, that the Indians themselves 
will only skirmish round them, The petals and sepals 
stand back, and form a brown star behind the long white lip 
striped with purple, in shape and size very like a Canterbury 
Bell. Another uncommon species is Acanthephippium 
bicolor from the East Indies, whose short spikes carry a 
little white sack, with a rosy-purple mouth folded over 
backwards, and a yellow protruding tongue. Odonto. 
Williamsi—not quite a cool species—is very rare and 
interesting. Its pale yellow colour, lip almost white, 
faintly mottled with pale cinnamon, could not be distin- 


guished in words from the common Odonto. grande, save * 


by the smaller size: Williamsi being but four inches 
across instead of six. But then it comes from Costa Rica, 
while Odonto. grande comes from Guatemala, and another, 
of just the same type, Odonto. Schleiperianum, from 
Colombia. Why is this form repeated at such distances with 
no link between ? We propound the enigma and pass on. 
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Cattleyas abound in notable varieties. Of Mossia Chelsoni 
the lip, naturally striped with crimson, is all smooth and 
uniform carmine ; Mossi imperialis, on the other hand, the 
whole throat and lip are ochrous gold, only a few touches 
of crimson revealing its parentage, so far as colour goes ; 
while Mossiw marginata is distingnished by a deep white 
edging. A very dainty Catt. Mendelli is Alexandre, rosy 
white, suffused with yellow over all the lip, in the midst 
atiny splash of crimson. But Catt. signata is the most 
curious—perhaps the loveliest too—if there were need to 
compare these beauties: graceful and tender in shape, 
flushed with rose, the lips purple-crimson like Mendelli, 
No doubt it is a natural hybrid, of which Mendelli and, 
perhaps, Catt. gigas are the parents. Of all Cattleyas 
that bloom at this season gigas is the noblest to our 
taste ; but another opinion is quite intelligible. Eulophia 
pulchra is uncommon and pleasing, pale green of sepal 
and petal, with a yellowish lip that widens out into a great 
shovel, whereof the lofty sides are striped with brown, 
Among the rarer Masdevallias, M. peristeria holds a high 
place. It should be seen, as here, against the light, when 
its greenish flower, so daintily spotted, is softly transparent, 
and the ‘ dove’ stands out clear, stretching her wings as in 
act to rise after drinking at the purple cup. Something 
calls for attention at every step—Leelias, Acrides, great 
tawny Dendrobes with brown-purple throat—Brassias, 
a charming tangle of yellow legs dotted with green— 
Sacealabiums, with short garland pendant; Oncidiums 
with garland upright, twining, branched, and drooping— 
one of these must be named, for it is probably unique, 
though registered by science. The flowers of Onc. 
cruciatum hang close as leaves upon a bough, eight or ten 
on every branch, which spring but an inch apart. The 
colour is greenish gold, a cup-like sepal overarching the 
pretty lip of bright sienna, dotted and lined with brown 
We hope some enterprising collector will seek this 
delightful Oncidium. The number of Angraecum sesqui- 
pedale in flower is very curious—this species is now called 
Aeranthus by the authorities, but fora while it is better to 
use the familiar name. It blooms at mid-winter, but there 
has long been reason to suspect a summer-flowering variety, 
and the experience of this year confirms the suspicion. 

In the cool house, as has been said, one finds that 
unbroken sheet of flowers which visitors admire at an 
orchid show. You could not put your hand on the mass 
without touching a blossom. The prevailing colour is 
white, of course, but among the clusters of Od. crispum and 
Pescatorei are scores of polyxanthum, gold and brown, 
Sanderianum pale ochre, luteopurpureum brown and yellow, 
Harryanum chocolate and purple, and others beyond 
counting ; Masdevallias scarlet and crimson ; flaming 
Disas ; Oncidiums in every shade of yellow and brown. 
In the place of honour stands One. macranthum 
aureum, a wondrous variety. It is all gold and green, 
saving a shade of bronze in the dorsal sepal. There are 
those who declare after long consideration that the flower 
of Oncidium macranthum is the stateliest, and the most 
finished piece of colouring that Nature has given us. 
Gold, bronze, white and purple make a fine combination 
here, and they are disposed and treated with a taste un- 
approachable. Such enthusiasts will not admit that 
aureum or any other variety could be an improvement. 
But if not an improvement it is a pleasant change. 

Freperick Boyte. 


THE SPRING GOLF COMPETITIONS 


HE May meeting of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club at St. Andrews brought mighty things to pass. 
Mr. Macfie won the medal: there was nothing surprising 
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in that, though the field was a remarkably strong one ; 
but the score—82— wherewith he won was a record. As 
a medal score at St. Andrews, it was no new record, though 
it tied with that record, established only in the previous 
autumn by Mr. Blackwell of the mighty drives. But it jg 
an absolute record for the Spring Medal Competition, and 
it will take a deal of beating. 

Another record was created on the same day. Tyo 
players—Mr, Laidlay and Mr. Mure Fergusson—tied at 
83 for the second medal: of whom the former won when 
the tie was played off. In itself it was remarkable that 
there should be a tie for second place at so low a figure ; 
nor was this all. No less than sixteen competitors 
returned scores below 90—a performance quite without 
precedent. Doubtless the conditions were favourable ; 
the weather was perfect, the green, in this Spring of 
great drought, was faster than ever. Now, a fast 
green means long drives, or, in other terms, a 
short course. That may have accounted for much of 
the low scoring, but against it is to be set the fact that 
this very keenness makes putting cruelly difficult. Still, 
it is very useful, on a long green like St. Andrews, to 
have an extra fifty yards put on to your drive. None 
the less it is true that it is only within the last five years 
that sixteen competitors for the St. Andrews medal could 
have gone round under the 90 in any conditions whatso- 
ever. Out of the multitude of golfers we have a large 
increase of average skill. The course is wider than it used 
to be, but, as has often been pointed out, a little extra 
room one side or the other makes no difference to a good 
player, who is on the top of his game; and these two 
conditions—namely, that the player should be a first-rate 
golfer, and that he should be at his very best—are 
essential for winning the St. Andrews medal from the 
present field of competitors. The fifty yards one side or 
other of the course are as if they were not for that gifted 
being at the supreme moment of his career. Especially 
is this true of Mr. Macfie, the winner, the straightest 
driver of all, whose ball flies as straight as the arrow by 
noonday. 

No other very extraordinary performance was re- 
corded at St. Andrews. Mr. Frank Kinloch returned 
a score among the best, which perhaps was a pleasant 
surprise. Then most of the scratch players, with some 
who thought they ought to be scratch, travelled 
over to the West, to Prestwick, to get the strength of 
the greens for the amateur championship. From St. 
Andrews, too, went a student, one Mr. Anderson, of the 
University Club, who had entered for the championship ; 
but he was not a member of the Royal and Ancient, and 
his coming was unheeded. However, the Amateur 
Champion, Mr. Ball, and the Open Champion, Mr. Hilton, 
also an amateur inthis year of grace, came from Hoylake, 
south of the Tweed. Then they hammered away, and 
the most notable victories were those of Mr. Laidlay 
over Mr. Macfie, the St. Andrews medal winner, of Mr. 
Mure Fergusson over Mr. Ball, and of Mr. Tate (who 
once drove a ball nearly three hundred yards of clear 
carry) over Mr. Hilton. So the champions and _ the 
Sassenachs went home, grievously discomfited ; and at the 
end four Scots were left: Mr. Tate and Mr. Laidlay, Mr. 
Fergusson and that unheeded student, Mr. Anderson. 
Messrs. Tate and Laidlay had a battle royal, but in the end 
Mr. Laidlay won. Mr. Tate showed a bad disposition 
throughout the competition to allow his opponents three 
holes start out of the first four. This is generosity, but it 
is not golf. Not evenhe could give such odds all along. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Fergusson, trailing behind him a gouty 
foot, had fought pluckily with Mr. Anderson, but the 
student putted like a machine, and his form was far too 
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good for suffering humanity. So the final lay between 
these two—Mr. Laidlay, who had been amateur champion 
twice, and Mr. Anderson, who arrived unknown and un- 
heeded. Mr. Laidlay, it was thought, had victory in his 
own hands. He had been playing grandly, perhaps playing 
alittle too much ; for his play did not come quite up to 
its best standard, and though he had the lead through 
most of the round, Mr. Anderson, still with his mechanical 
accuracy of putting, won the championship by one hole. 

And it is no reflection on Mr. Laidlay’s popularity to 

say that probably no one, except himself, regretted it. 
For hitherto, during the seven years of its existence, this 
amateur championship had been entirely in the hands of 
a ring, a cabal, a Council of Three (whose identity, 
however, has been but too well known), and in breaking 
this monopoly Mr. Anderson probably had with him the 
sympathy of all the golfing world, the monopoly-mongers 
of course excepted. He is young, too, and inexperienced 
—qualities which are always engaging. Not a few, 
delighting in his victory, were disposed to say it was a 
fluke ; but he answered them by winning a competition 
on the St. Andrews links in the score of 80, and, practi- 
cally, on the medal course. Of course we shall hear more 
of him, for whether or no it be a true saying that nothing 
succeeds like success, it is very sure and certain that 
nothing save success begets success. In all likelihood 
Mr. Anderson would never have made his score of 80, had 
he not previously won the championship; it was only a 
well-grounded self-confidence which saved him from fright 
when he found his score likely to be so good. This is a 
psychical phenomenon in golf which is little understeod of 
the people. Mr. Laidlay has developed a wonderful faculty, 
this spring, of running second. He was second, as we have 
seen, for the St. Andrews Medal, and for the Amateur 
Championship. Previously he had taken two second 
medals at Hoylake. On both these other occasions Mr. 
Hilton was first; but on the former of the two Hoylake 
medal days he did but tie with Mr. Laidlay for the first 
place. On playing off they tied again, and it was only on 
the third attempt that Mr. Hilton threw Mr. Laidlay off, 
and decisively defeated him. Mr. Ball had returned a 
good score the first day, but on the second day was quite 
off his play. 

Mr. Hilton, after Prestwick, won the St. George’s 
Challenge Vase at Sandwich with two good steady scores, 
and against a fair field ; and from these successes and from 
several record scores on the lesser links of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, it is plain that he has, this spring, been 
playing very finely indeed. Mr. Ball, on the contrary, 
has been a little below his best, but the faculty of golf 
ebbs and flows like the tides of the sea, and next year he 
may be better again than ever. His foursome match, 
with Mr, Hilton as partner, against Rolland and Herd, was 
the best of the year. And the amateurs were beaten 
handsomely enough to give satisfaction and encourage- 
ment to the Profession. Horace Hurtcuinson, 


THE BURGLARS 


| was much too fine a night to think of going to bed at 

once, and so, although the witching hour of 9 pM. 
had struck, Edward and I were still leaning out of the 
open window in our nightshirts, watching the play of the 
cedar-branch shadows on the moonlit lawn, and planning 
schemes of fresh devilry for the sunshiny morrow. From 
below, strains of the jocund piano declared that the 
Olympians were enjoying themselves in their listless 
impotent way ; for the new curate had been bidden to 
dinner that night, and was at the moment unclerically 
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proclaiming to all the world that he Feared no Foe. His 
discordant vociferations doubtless started a train of thought 
in Edward’s mind, for the youth presently remarked, 
a propos of nothing that had been said before, ‘I believe 
the new curate’s rather gone on Aunt Maria.’ 

I scouted the notion: ‘Why, she’s quite old!’ I said. 
(She must have seen some five and twenty summers.) 

‘OF course she is, replied Edward scornfully. ‘ It’s not 
her, it’s her money he’s after, you bet !’ 

‘ Didn’t know she had any money,’ I observed timidly. 

‘Sure to have,’ said my brother with confidence. ‘Heaps 
and heaps.’ 

Silence ensued, both our minds being busy on the same 
problem—how this condition of things, if it existed, could 
be turned to advantage. 

‘ Bobby Ferris told me,’ began Edward in due course, 
‘that when a Fellow was spooning his sister once, they 
used to employ him to carry notes and messages and 
things between them ; and he got a shilling almost every 
time !’ 

‘What, from each of them ?’ I innocently inquired. 

Edward looked at me with scornful pity. ‘Girls never 
have any money,’ he briefly explained. ‘ But she did his 
exercises, and got him out of rows, and told stories for 
him when he needed it—and much better ones thaa he 
could have made up for himself. Girls are useful in 
some ways. So he was living in clover, when unfor- 
tunately the two quarrelled about something. Bobby was 
fairly cornered, for he had bought two ferrets on tick, and 
promised to pay a shilling a week, thinking this happy 
state of things would last for ever. Something had to be 
done, of course ; so when the week was up, and he was 
being dunned for the shilling, he went off to the Fellow 
and said, “ Your heart-broken Bella implores you to meet 
her this evening at sundown. By the hollow oak as of old, 
be it only fora moment. Do not fail!” He got all that 
out of a book, of course. The Fellow looked puzzled and 
said, ‘“ What hollow oak? 1| don’t know any hollow oak.” 
“ Perhaps it was the Royal Oak?” said Bobby promptly. 
seeing he had made a slip, through trusting too much to 
the book ; but this didn’t seem to make the Fellow any 
happier, for the Royal Oak, you know, is rather a low sort 
of house, as pubs go. At last the Fellow said, “ Well, I 
think I know where she means: the hollow tree in your 
father’s paddock, It happens to be an elm, but she 
wouldn't know the difference. All right: say I'll be 
there.” Bobby hung about a bit, for he hadn’t got his 
money. ‘She was crying awfully,” he said. Then he got 
his shilling.’ 

‘ And wasn’t the Fellow riled,’ I inquired, ‘ when he got 
to the place and found nothing ?’ 

‘ He found Bobby,’ said Edward indignantly. ‘ Young 
Ferris was a gentleman, every inch of him. He brought 
the Fellow another message from Bella: “I dare not leave 
the house. My cruel parents immure me closely. If you 
only knew what I suffer. Your broken hearted Bella !’’ 
Out of the same book. This made the Fellow a little 
suspicious, for it was the old Ferrises who had been keen 
about the match all through; the Fellow, you see, had 
tin. However, he couldn’t exactly call Bella’s brother a 
young liar, so Bobby escaped for the time. But when he 
was in a hole next week, over a stiff French exercise, and 
tried the same sort of game on his sister, she was too 
sharp for him, and he was caught out. Somehow women 

seem more mistrustful than men, They’re so beastly sus- 
picious by nature, you know !’ 

‘I know, said Il. ‘But did the two—the Fellow and 
the sister—make it up afterwards ?’ 

‘I don’t remember about that,’ replied Edward in- 
differently ; ‘but Bobby got packed off to school a whole 
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year earlier than his people had meant to send him, 
Which was just what he wanted. So you see it all came 


right in the end!’ 


I was trying to puzzle out the moral of this story—it 
was evidently meant to contain one somewhere—when a 


flood of golden lamplight mingled with the moonrays on 
the lawn, and Aunt Maria and the new curate strolled out 
on the grass below us, and took the direction of a garden- 
seat that was backed by a dense laurel shrubbery reaching 
round in a half-circle to the house. Edward meditated 
moodily. ‘If we only knew what they were talking 
about,’ said he, ‘ you'd soon see whether I was right or 
not. Look here! Let’s send the kid down by the porch 
to reconnoitre !’ 

‘Harold's asleep,’ I said ; ‘ it seems rather ashame 

‘O rot!’ said my brother: ‘he’s the youngest, and 
he’s got to do as he’s told !’ 

So the luckless Harold was hauled out of bed and given 
his sailing-orders. He was naturally rather vexed at being 
stood up suddenly on the cold floor, and the job had no 
particular interest for him; but he was both staunch and 
well-disciplined. The means of exit were simple enough. 
A porch of iron trellis came up to within easy reach of the 
window, and was habitually used by all three of us, when 
modestly anxious to avoid public notice. Harold climbed 
deftly down the porch like a white rat, and his nightgown 
glimmered a moment on the gravel walk ere he was lost to 
sight in the darkness of the shrubbery. A brief interval 
of silence ensued ; broken suddenly by a sound of scuffle, 
and then a shrill long-drawn squeal, as of metallic sur- 
taces in friction. Our scout had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy ! 

Indolence alone had made us devolve the task of in- 
vestigation on our younger brother. Now that danger 
had declared itself, there was no hesitation. In a second 
we were down the side of the porch, and crawling 
Cherokee-wise through the laurels to the back of the 
garden-seat. Piteous was the sight that greeted us. 
Aunt Maria was on the seat, in a white evening frock, 
looking—for an aunt—really quite nice. On the lawn 
stood an incensed curate, grasping our small brother by a 
large ear, which—judging from the row he was making — 
seemed on the point of parting company with the head it 
adorned. The gruesome noise he was emitting did not 
really affect us, otherwise than esthetically. To one who 
has tried both, the wail of genuine physical anguish is 
easily distinguishable from the pumped-up ad misericordiam 
blubber. Harold’s could clearly be recognised as belong- 
ing to the latter class. ‘Now, you young—’ (whelp, / 
think it was, but Edward stoutly maintains it was devil), 
said the curate sternly ; ‘tell us what you mean by it !’ 

‘Well leggo of my ear then !’ shrilled Harold, ‘and I'll 
tell you the solemn truth!’ 

‘Very well, agreed the curate, releasing him, ‘now go 
ahead ; and don’t lie more than you can help.’ 

We abode the promised disclosure without the least 
misgiving ; but even we had hardly given Harold due 
credit for his fertility of resource and powers of imagina- 
tion. 

‘I had just finished saying my prayers,’ began that 
young gentleman, slowly, ‘when I happened to look out 
of the window, and on the lawn I saw a sight which froze 
the marrow in my veins! A burglar was approaching the 
house with snake-like tread! He had a scowl and a dark 
lantern, and he was armed to the teeth!’ 

We listened with interest. The style, though unlike 
Harold’s native notes, seemed strangely familiar. 

‘Go on,’ said the curate grimly. 

‘ Pausing in his stealthy career, continued Harold, ‘he 
gave a low whistle. Instantly the signal was responded 
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to, and from the adjacent shadows two more figures glided 
forth. The miscreants were both armed to the teeth |’ 

‘Excellent,’ said the curate ; ‘ proceed.’ 

‘The robber chief,’ pursued Harold, warming to 
his work, ‘joined his nefarious comrades, and conversed 
with them in, silent tones. His expression was truly 
ferocious, and I ought to have said that he was armed to 
the t ; 

‘There, never mind his teeth,’ interrupted the curate 
rudely: ‘there’s too much jaw about you altogether, 
Hurry up and have done.’ 

‘I was in a frightful funk,’ continued the narrator, 
warily guarding his ear with his hand, ‘but just then the 
drawing-room window opened and you and Aunt Maria 
came out—I mean emerged. The burglars vanished 
silently into the laurels, with horrid implications !’ 

The curate looked slightly puzzled. The tale was wel] 
sustained, and certainly circumstantial. After all, the boy 
might have really seen something. How was the poor 
man to know —though the chaste and lofty diction might 
have supplied a hint—that the whole yarn was a free 
adaptation from the last Penny Dreadful lent us by the 
knife-and-boot boy ? ‘ Why did you not alarm the house ?’ 
he asked. 


‘I was afraid,’ caid Harold sweetly, ‘that they would 
not believe me!’ 

‘But how did you get down here, you naughty little 
boy?’ put in Aunt Maria. 

Harold was hard pressed—by his own flesh and blood, 
too! At that moment Edward touched me on the shoulder 
and glided off through the laurels. When some ten yards 
away he gave a low whistle. I replied by another. The 
effect was magical. Aunt Maria started up with a shriek. 
Harold gave one startled glance around, and then fled 
like a hare, made straight for the back door, burst in upon 
the servants at supper, and buried himself in the broad 
bosom of the cook, his special ally. The curate faced the 
laurels—hesitatingly. But Aunt Maria flung herself on 
him. ‘O Mr. Hodgitts!’ I heard her cry, ‘ you are brave ! 
for my sake, do not be rash!’ He was not rash. When 
I peeped out a second later, the coast was entirely 
clear. 

By this time there were sounds of a household timidly 
emerging ; and Edward remarked to me that perhaps we 
had better be off. Retreat was an easy matter. A stunted 
laurel gave a leg-up on to the garden wall, which led in 
its turn to the roof of an out-house, up which, at a dubious 
angle, we could crawl to the window of the box-room, 
This overland route had been revealed to us one day by 
the domestic cat, when hard pressed in the course of an 
otter-hunt, in which the cat—somewhat unwillingly—was 
filling the ¢d/e-ré/e ; and it had proved distinctly useful on 
occasions like the present. We were snug in bed—minus 
some cuticle from knees and elbows—and Harold, sleepily 
chewing something sticky, had been carried up in the arms 
of the friendly cook, ere the clamour of the burglar- 
hunters had died away. 

The curate’s undaunted demeanour, as reported by 
Aunt Maria, was generally supposed to have terrified the 
burglars into flight, and much kudos accrued to him 
thereby. Some days later, however, when he had dropped 
in to afternoon tea, and was making a mild curatorial 
joke about the moral courage required for taking the last 
piece of bread-and-butter, I felt constrained to remark 
dreamily, and as it were to the universe at large, ‘ Mr. 
Hodgitts ! you are brave! for my sake, do not be rash !’ 

Fortunately for me, the vicar was also a caller on that 
day ; and it was always a comparatively easy matter to 
dodge my long-coated friend in the open. 

KENNETH GRAHAME, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CURRENCY AND BANKING 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Cheltenham, 22nd June, 1893. 


Sik,—Permit me to compare the policy and practice of 
several National and other prominent Banks. The details, 
being taken from published and authoritative statements, 
should bear examination. Had the position of the Australian 
Banks been expiscated in good time, much distress and loss 
might have been averted. Britain is largely interested in the 
currency and banking arrangements of France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, India, China, and America. The currency of 
Britain is good, what there is of it. It is said the Clearing 
House system makes the same currency, by means of 
cheques, etc., do much greater work. But it should be borne in 
mind that cheques as well as notes require cash or specie 
to meet them, and it is too often the case that the supply of 
both bank-notes and cheques is inadequate for lack of specie. 
The creditor of the tale when informed that he could have the 
cash as soon as he pleased, replied in that case he did not 
want it, and this feeling has much to do with banking. The 
Bank of England holds pretty full security in specie and 
consols for notes in circulation. Consols can be trans- 
formed into specie at any time. At present the loss thus 
incurred would be about 1 per cent.; but they afford to the 
Bank, by special arrangement, 3 per cent. The actual loss to 
the Bank during the last twenty years, through the fall in the 
price of the seventeen millions in consols was £510,000, 
reckoning the fall at 3 per cent, and this fall was owing to the 
conversion of the stock. 

The Bank of France holds fifty-one millions in silver as part 
of the reserve in specie. Taking the fall in price at 4o per 
cent., the loss thereon amounts to £20,400,000, to which may 
be added the loss on the silver in circulation. Of course, the 
State, in other words, the people, are responsible for the 
deficiency in the value of these coins. Meantime, they fail to 
do their proper work, and the deficiency is only staved off for 
atime. The scheme gives an apparent reserve of a hundred 
and fifteen millions, but the rebate on the silver brings it down 
to ninety-five millions, to which may be added a million and a 
half of ‘rest’ and special reserves, thus leaving a value of 
ninety-six millions and a half in support of a note circulation of 
a hundred and thirty-seven millions, which shows a deficiency 
of forty millions and a half in the security. The Bank deserves 
the greatest credit, however, for the moderate bank rate 
it maintains. The original thousand-franc shares are now 
increased in value nearly fourfold, and the average dividend 
for the last four years was 15 per cent. on the original capital. 
A full comparison includes the appreciation of gold by 25 per 
cent. as well as the fall in the value of silver. The Bank of 
France holds sixty-four millions in gold, and this gains sixteen 
millions, leaving as net loss of twenty-four millions and a half 
The Bank of England loses nothing on silver, but gains nearly 
live millions on the gold in her reserves. The great defect of 
the Bank, mentioned in a former letter, is the insufficiency of 
its paid-up capital. Bank customers should not be bound to 
make up high dividends through an increased and exorbitant 
Bank rate. That rate has been raised on customers to 9 or 10 
per cent. occasionally, bringing vast numbers to ruin. On one 
occasion when the rate was 9 per cent., the Bank Act was 
suspended, and the issue of notes to the amount of less than 
a million, without any metallic basis, relieved the difficulty. 
The permanent provision of the requisite working capital would 
be incomparably preferable to such a state of matters. The 
abolition of one pound notes in England, lessened the number 
of bank tellers, but bank dividends will bear the cost of 
restoring the requisite staff, and bankers are the servants 
rather than the masters of their customers. Permit me to 
correct the figures in my last concerning the Bank of England, 
from the weekly report of June 14. Capital fourteen millions 
and a half, rest three millions, Government securities twenty- 
two millions, gold coin and bullion nineteen millions and a 
half, note issue forty-four millions. 

Of the Imperial Bank of Germany there is less information, 
but its present Bank rate is 33 per cent., and its dividends for 
the last three years averaged 6.8 per cent. Certain of the 
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Australian banks have been affording for some years dividends 
of 25 per cent., and they are now most anxious to annex the 
deposits and other funds of their customers. The banking 
system of the United States, like that of the Australian colonies, 
is very defective. As stated in my last letter the loss from the 
fall in price of the silver held in the Treasury vaults amounts 
to £37,600,000. The notes of the State Banks are preferred to 
gold as they are more portable, but this preference will not 
continue. The gold that is leaving America is lessening the 
currency and thus lowering prices there; but wheat will be 
affected in due time by the prices obtainable in other markets. 
Attempts to keep up the price of silver by buying and storing 
it, can only result in loss, and tends meantime to increase its 
production 

Were the Bank of England provided with additional capital, 
and this seems essential to the prosperity of the country, the 
business of the Bank would be greatly increased. Suppose, by 
way of illustration, that the principal railway or steamship 
companies had limited themselves to their original capital and 
funds arising from occasional profits. These companies, with- 
out seeking extravagant profits, do their utmost to encourage 
trade and accommodate traffic. The first Atlantic steamers 
used perhaps three hundred tons of coal on the voyage, but 
one of the more advanced type now requires three hundred 
tons per day. I have endeavoured to show in a previous 
letter that the whole paid-up capital of the Joint Stock and 
private banks in these kingdoms is not a hundredth part of our 
realised wealth. It may reasonably be maintained that banking 
is not more hazardous than the pursuits just mentioned, and 
that equally good profits should be satisfactory.—I am, etc., 

CHAS. WILSON. 


THE FOLLY OF AMBITION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Bedford, 21st June, 1893. 


SiR,—It is strange that when the Democratic Spirit is born 
into practical life and assumes the corporate body: of a 
nation, it exhibits a distaste for that dead, dull level called 
into existence by the very fact of its birth. Yet’tis so. The 
young Democracy aspires to the distinction of a ‘class’ 
which is ‘of’ yet above the mass. It is as political hypocrites 
that they struggle to it—enter, and afterwards hint to the ruck 
from which they have sprung that ‘ Weare better than you.’ 
Greece presents a very clear illustration of this at the present 
day. She positively suffers from a rich and constant supply 
of young men desirous and determined to enter the profes- 
sions. Now it is tolerably evident that if half a dozen 
doctors settle where there is only work for one, the 
pockets of the doctors will suffer, and that this is to take 
a very cursory view of the situation. If therefore the 
supply of doctors grows in spite of the glut in the market, we 
must conclude that there is a recruiting inducement be- 
yond the defaulting pecuniary one. There is, yclept Position 
—fancied or real. Though the Greek peasant may shake 
hands and sit down with his Doctor and Lawyer, and though 
he may have means and they debt—still, he is peasant and 
they are Doctor and Lawyer. Education creates and holds 
out a ‘class’ to the young Democracy. And the young man 
becomes bitten with the ambition of wearing broadcloth 
and putting away the foustanel/a. He quits the brass-bound 
gun and the wooden plough that he may indulge in the luxury 
of burning the midnight oil, and he grows peevish when in the 
course of years he finds that it possesses none of the fattening 
qualities pertaining to that expressed from cod’s liver.—l am, 
etc. NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS, 


‘AT THE MANSION HOUSE’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 22nd June, 1893. 
SIR,—In the article on Lord Roberts’s Mansion House speech 
which appeared in last Saturday’s A’ational Observer the 
number of the Indian Imperial Service troops appears as 
180,000, This was a misprint. It should, of course, have been 
18,000,—I am, etc. THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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REVIEWS 


CAPTAIN COOK 


Captain Cook's Journal during his First Voyage Round the 
World. Edited by Captain W. J. L. WHARTON, R.N., 
F.R.S. London: Elliot Stock. 


It is the fact that Captain Cook made the journal of his first 
voyage in triplicate; yet not until now—and now through 
private enterprise—has a copy been given to the world. The 
navigator’s contemporaries, who were presumably anxious to 
get at the greater facts, and cared little for the all-important 
details, were satisfied with the hotch-potch compiled by Dr. 
Hawkesworth from the observations of the scientific staff, 
eked out with garblings from the journal itself, and inter- 
spersed with the weighty remarks and reflections in those days 
expected of a conscientious editor, who received {£6000 
from the Treasury for the job. In the resulting volumes 
(Hawkesworth’s Voyages, 3 vols. 4to, 1773), known later as 
Captain Cook's Voyages, the plain lingo of the sometime 
collier lad, to whom the successful conduct of this unique 
achievement in exploration was entirely due, is hopelessly 
obscured; nor may the diligent reader know whether at a 
given moment he be listening to Sir Joseph Banks, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, or to Dr. Solander, a Swedish 
naturalist, or to the great Hawkesworth himself. It has been 
more than once proposed to publish Sir Joseph’s (he was plain 
Mr. Banks at the time) journal separately, but it has never 
been done ; and to print the official record of the captain 
of the expedition seems to have occurred to nobody until 
Mr. John Corner acquired in ’90 one of the three copies 
by purchase from a Mr. Cosens, who got it from the de- 
scendants of Sir Philip Stephens, a personal friend of Cook. 
Death prevented Mr. Corner from carrying out his intention of 
publishing, and the work has been achieved at the expense of 
his son, who has made a wise choice in his editor. To Captain 
Wharton we are indebted not only for a set of excellently 
useful notes to the narrative, but 2lse cra prefatory nctice of 
the several journals, their ‘story and comparative values, and, 
further for a capital acccurt ef Cock himself. Of the other 
two copies of the journai it is cnough to say that one is in the 
hands of the Admiralty (it was several years a-missing), and 
the third belongs to the Sove'e'gr Mr Corner’s copy is, 
however, the latest and the mcst «crplete cr it alone contains 
the records of the disasters at batavia when the exploration 
work was done. 

It is probably not vulgar knowledge that our greatest 
navigator was the son of a common labourer, who ran away to 
sea. He was thirteen years in the North Sea colliers, and at 
twenty-seven, to escape impressment, he volunteered into the 
Navy. We do not know where he learned his seamanship, but 
it appears that he was made a master after four years’ service, 
and surveyed the St. Lawrence—it was the time of Wol’e and 
Quebec. That brought him into notice, and for several years 
thereafter he was employed in the mapping-out of Newfound- 
land. (His surveys were so efficient that even now they are 
not wholly superseded.) In 1768, being then a man of forty, 
and unknown outside the Admiralty, he was chosen to com- 
mand a ship, which at the request of the Royal Society should 
proceed to the South Seas to view a transit of Venus the next 
year. We can gather that he was also to search for the 
imagined Southern Continent as far as Lat. 40, and in case of 
failure sail westward and explore New Zealand, sighted, but 
never landed on by Tasman. Every schoolboy should rejoice 
in knowing the complete success with which his extraordinary 
pertinacity and skill were rewarded. Toth in discovery and in 
survey he did more than any other navigator has done, before 
or since : and he did it in a manner hitherto unparalleled. In 
the Endeavour he lost not a single member of his crew from 
illness, until the voyage was done, and his crew took dysentery 
in the Dutch harbour of Batavia. Such economy of human life 
was until his time wholly unknown in exploring expeditions, 
and it is more to Cook than to anybody that the means of 
keeping scurvy in check is to be credited. He kept his ship 
sweet and clean below with frequent washings, drying the decks 
thoroughly afterwards with the aid of stoves, even in the 
tropics; personal cleanliness was enforced after a method that 
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no merchant seaman would tolerate to-day ; the allowances of 
salt meat were cut down ; porridge and portable soup, with any 
green stuff, as wild celery, that could be got, being served out 
instead. Among the many varieties of anti-scorbutics his ship 
was stored withal, we read of sour-krout, and how the sailors 
commenced by deriding it, but had soon afterwards to be put 
on shorter commons. Butter, cheese, and pickled suet were not 
issued at all. The absolute immunity the crew enjoyed must, 
however, be set down in some degree to the personal influence 
of the commander and his insistence upon cleanliness, for on the 
second voyage, the people of the companion ship, the Adventure, 
suffered from scurvy, though they possessed the same pre- 
caution as Cook’s company on the Resolution, who were again 
entirely free. 

The general exactness of Cook’s observations, and the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of his charts, does him much honour, 
On his first voyage he worked with the Nautical Almanack, 
which had just been started, but though the chronometer was 
a fact, its uses were as yet so little appreciated that he took 
none with him on the Endeavour. Latitude was no very diffi- 
cult matter, and in latitude his observations seem invariably 
correct to a minute, while the elaborate means of finding the 
longitude by lunars seems seldom to have resulted in an error 
of as much as a degree. Lunars, which are tedious enough 
nowadays, were incomparably more so in Cook’s time; nor 
were the subordinate motions of the moon determined. Again, 
the successful issue of the expedition was due in no small 
measure to his choice of a ship. H.M.S. Endeavour began 
her career as a Whitby collier of 370 tons. Having a flat 
bottom, she could take the ground without hurt, and did so 
more than once; she was slow, but she was seaworthy and 
stout. It may be thought that the journal itself is without 
literary merit, and choked with the sawdust of dry logs; 
but that is not so. For example, you could wish for nothing 
more graphic than Cook’s account of a marvellous escape from 
shipwreck on a reef, in which he found a narrow opening—the 
sea running mountains high—and was sucked through it by the 
current. The Captain has even a sense of humour, as when he 
tells how he repelled some too friendly natives. The shot he 
fired intentionally passed over their heads and so did them no 
harm, unless perchance they over-heated themselves in their 
anxiety to regain the shore. Few pages, in fact, but contain 
something of interest, while the whole narrative is touched 
with an obvious though not an obtrusive realism, peculiarly 
precious in a record of so great importance. 


THE MEN THAT WERE 


Historic Personality. F. S. STEVENSON, M.P. 
London : Macmillan. 


‘The iniquity of oblivion’—is it not written in the Urn 
Burial ?—‘blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with the 
memory of man without distinction to merit of perpetuity.’ 
But, maugre Sir Thomas Browne, and the multitude who 
quote him, we are not disposed to sympathise with those who 
deem it criminal to jest, and so cannot appreciate that Irony 
of Circumstances, which ‘hath spared the epitaph of Adrian’s 
horse, confounded that of himself.’ Better surely to be for- 
gotten, than to live on the lips of the ‘scientific’ historian. 
Mr. Stevenson, whose pleasant little book may be described 
as an academic afterthought, believes that it is possible to 
know the bygone men of bygone ages, even as we know, or 
are said to know, our own familiar acquaintances, and ‘to 
enter within certain limits’ [but within what limits ?} ‘into 
their thoughts and feelings.’ The ‘minor’ historian cherishes 
no such hope; he is commonly content to raise his own little 
molehill of facts in Clio’s three acres on Parnassus, and 
to disestablish our time-honoured popular heroes. If at his 
publisher’s behest he essay the character of some dead and 
damned worthy, he is wont to construct a sort of ethical 
equation, to be subsequently solved according to the rules of 
his so-called science—eking out his lack of knowledge of the 
infinite inconsistency of human nature by a prodigal use of his 
own and other writers’ platitudes. Even so the Academician 
encloses his photograph in a gilt phantasy ‘of chaste design,’ 
as the dealers say. However, a‘ likeness’ is not the end, but 
the motive of a portrait, whatever be the medium. The his- 
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torian who would clothe the shadow of a great name in reason- 
able flesh must in the first place be an artist ; must prefer truth 
to accuracy; must love or loathe the creature of his mind ; 
finally, must be an artist. Gregorovius was such an one; 
his Lucrezia Borgia is no mere lay figure, scientifically con- 
structed, and galvanised into a semblance of life, but a living 
woman. ; 

Mr. Stevenson, who has an apprehension of the foregoing 
touches on the old, old question (unanswerable perhaps, yet 
well worth the asking !) can the individual lead his age’? ‘It is 
difficult to imagine,’ he says, ‘how a writer of the future could 
form a correct estimate of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if he left out of sight the personal influence of President 
Lincoln in the United States, of Prince Bismarck in Germany, 
and of Mr. Gladstone in England.’ Here he omits to point 
out that the personal influence of a notable or notorious man 
is more often than not the result of a misconception of his per- 
sonality ; for example it is not the current Mr. Gladstone, nor 
indeed any one of the innumerable Messrs. Gladstone that have 
been, or shall be, who shepherds the votes of the so-called 
Gladstonian party—but a sort of legendary Gladstone—a 
gigantic spectre of the political Brocken—a distorted image of 
the actual man dimly to be descried in the puddles of popular 
sentiment—a Protean illusion and delusion and evasion. 
Wherefore the historian of the future need not trouble himself 
over much with the well-groomed old gentleman, whose button- 
holes are chronicled in the halfpenny newspapers ; and will be 
well advised not to impute Peter Schlemihl’s somewhat too 
obvious virtues to the credit of Peter’s shadow. However, Mr. 
Stevenson seems to regard ‘personal influence’ and ‘per. 
sonality’ as Synonymous terms—for which reason we must not 
take his conclusions too seriously. But he writes clean English 
and his book is a storehouse of quotations, which should be 
useful to all such thinkers as make it their business to think 
other people’s thoughts. Moreover, now and again he has an 
idea of his own, and ventures to set it forth in his own words— 
as when he opines that ‘ autobiography is a species of auricular 
confession, addressed to the ears of the world, and not, as a 
rule inspired by a sense of the need for absolution.’ And he 
describes John Stuart Mill’s account of John Stuart Mill as 
‘the record of an educational experiment rather than of a life.’ 
But surely the absence of personal confessions in ancient 
literature is not to be attributed, as he would seem to imply on 
p. 37, to ignorance or neglect of Chilon’s maxim—that ethical 
thunderbolt which is to be found in every philosopher's museum. 
The Greeks knew themselves even better, it may be, than our 
most learned novelists know them ; only a certain self-respect 
kept them from bawling out confessions in the market-place. 
If there were prigs in the Hellenic prime, they must have spent 
their lives on the lowest decks of triremes ; and got no chance 
of publishing their prigments. 

As will have been observed, Mr. Stevenson’s epigrams are 
wrought in the academic mode. No doubt he heard some of 
them in the lecture-rooms of his youth. The index seems an 
unnecessary piece of ostentation. As a whole the book is 
readable—perhaps even worth reading. It is pleasant to find 
that some few of our legislators use their leisure profitably—to 
themselves at any rate. Continues, mes enfants /—and would 
that the majority were as well read as Mr. Stevenson ! 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GHOSTS 


The Ghost World. By T. F. THISLETON DyER. London: 
Ward and Downey. 


The judicious reader who begins the reading of Zhe Ghost 
World with the index will see at once that Mr. Dyer does 
not shrink from opening large issues. He will find the lightest- 
hearted challenges to the metaphysician and the theologian 
flung down at random in every corner of the lists of contro- 
versy. As thus: ‘Soul, appearance of—bringing back of— 
destination of—duplex nature of—existence of depends on 
manner of death—exit of—as gnat—materiality of—nature of— 
temporary exit of—voice of—weight of.’ Or again : ‘ Ghosts, 
and hidden treasures—checks against—different classes of— 
headless—times of appearing—why they wander. It must 
hastily be added that Mr. Dyer makes no attempt to answer 
the portentous posers that he puts so carelessly. Sometimes 
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he flings out material for their solution at haphazard ; he will 
venture the opinion that the traditional connection of ghosts 
with mines and the sea is explicable by the many sights and 
sounds for which the miner or sailor can give no reason, but he 
hardly goes further. Happily these problems are themselves 
no more than ghosts of difficulties and terrors now laid for 
ever. So we can plunge, with a clear conscience, and the 
priceless luxury of a frisson, that touches the nerves without 
reaching the intellect, into the mysteries of headless riders 
galloping on headless horses, and bloody phantoms brooding 
over the ill-gotten treasures of their mortality. And the earnest 
reader who would like to take the book very seriously, but is 
afraid to believe or is prevented by his scientific or religious 
convictions, will have the pleasure of collating and classifying 
the abundant data that Mr. Dyer has collected concerning the 
manners and customs, the genera and species, of the ghost. 
The authors own classification cannot be called rigidly 
scientific, but here is raw material at least for a complete 
natural history of the creature. 

The modest efforts of infant science are always seen in a 
classification by dichotomies. Thus we might divide ghosts 
into living and dead, buried and unburied, headed and headless, 
murdered and unmurdered, thick and thin. Or we might 
classify them on the basis of habitat : as terrestrial and marine 
—with sub-heads for haunted houses, mines, birds, animals, 
trees and phantom-ships, able-bodied seamen and _ super- 
aqueous and subaqueous; or according to nationality, as 
wraith, banshee, Kodold, fétiche, and the like. None of these 
methods can be recommended to the serious student; the last for 
instance, is immediately vitiated by the fact that one species, 
the Kanaka ghost, is exactly the same as the Breton. The one 
profitable way of studying him is to follow his history from the 
moment of leaving the body, and to wring from facts themselves 
the secret laws of his being. We may take it on the authority 
of Tertullian and other fathers of the Church that the unborn 
ghost during the period of gestation—which means, from a 
purely human standpoint, before the death of its proprietor— 
‘has all the qualities of matter but is immortal.” We must 
therefore reject the heresy of Dante, Chamisso, and the Zulus 
who believe that a man’s soul is situated in his shadow, and 
set down the practice of the Basutos—who in walking by a river 
take care that their shadow shall never fall upon the water lest 
a crocodile seize it and drag the owner in—as over-cautious. 
That the soul escapes from the body in the form of a bluish 
vapour is well attested from the //iad to Gautier’s Avatar ; 
care should be exercised, as by the German peasant, not to 
slam the door and pinch the departing spirit therein. Although 
the soul be set free, it does not necessarily follow that it becomes 
a ghost. In most cases it does not, and the reason for this 
exceptional occurrence brings us to the ethical aspect of the 
subject. A ghost owes his ghostliness either to the fact that 
he did some great evil in his life or that he suffered it. There 
is a well-authenticated case in Shrewsbury of a dairy woman 
who became a ghost for no more than putting water in her 
milk, but it is only fair to say that this is the only case of so 
severe a penalty for so frequent an offence. Presumably this 
punishment was inflicted rather to establish a precedent in case 
of necessity than with a view to its constant exercise. As a 
rule it is necessary that the ghost should have murdered or 
have been murdered, and that, too, in a tolerably blood-curdling 
way. Of course all this applies only to the bloody-handed, 
headless, hell-hound, and other more flamboyant varieties ; in 
Russia, Bulgaria, Bohemia, and other Slav countries any one 
can be a ghost, on payment (it may be presumed) of the usual 
probate duties. But these ghosts only become ordinary birds ; 
to be metamorphosed into a raven it is necessary in Sweden to 
have been murdered, and not buried in Christian burial; while 
in Mexico and Brazil the gorgeousness of the plumage worn, 
and the sweetness of the fruit eaten by the ghost is in direct 
proportion to its virtue, bravery, and high birth. In Slav 
countries, again, the ghost has the alternative of becoming a 
butterfly; the Karens of Burma enjoy the same privilege. In 
the Engadine it is possible to be a bee, while in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds one may be a small donkey ‘with shaggy hair 
and large eyes like saucers,’ running on two, three, or four legs 
according to circumstances. To see this donkey, we are told, 
is death, which is no way surprising. 

All this and more Mr. Thisleton Dyer tells us in a simple, 
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unsystematic way. We wish he had spared us the trouble of 
attempting to classify the data. We wish, too, that he had 
spared himself the trouble of calling a foremast sailor ‘this 
individual,’ seeing that ‘man’ is easier to write and cheaper to 
print. Further, we wonder if it is pedantic to object to the ex- 
pression : ‘the ghost seeks to bring to justice the murderer that 
shuffled it off its mortal coil’ ; we are sure that it is not so to 
be sickened by ‘he laid down under a hedge.’ We suspect 
that Mr. Dyer got his grammar from a German ghost of very 
high aristocracy mentioned by him, who remarked, ‘ Car/, was 
wollte du mit mich?’ But this may have been a temporary 
lapse, occasioned by the fact that at the time its head was 
rolling into a room, enveloped in smoke or cloud, in the form of 
something that resembled a black ball or globe. Under such 
exacting circumstances the best-bred ghost may be forgiven a 
momentary lapse from the true accidence of the pronoun and 
auxiliary verb. We can find no such excuse for Mr. T. F. 
Thisleton Dyer. 


MIMOLATRY 


Henry Irving: A Record of Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. London: Chap- 
man. 


There is a scandalous story which the elect never mention, 
as becometh saints; but the unregenerate sometimes, with a 
blush on the cheek, whisper it to one another in lonely 
corners, furtively, under a pledge of everlasting silence. For 
the event it narrates occurred in a theatre which, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald proclaims, emo//it mores, and kindles the imagination, 
and furnishes a liberal education, and is salutary in its in- 
fluences. Mr. Irving was creating a Shakespearean character— 
we say creating, because Mr. Fitzgerald assures us that his 
performances are intellectual, highly coloured, and treated in 
the romantic fashion the age seems to demand, besides 
being the cynosure of a crowded, brilliant audience ; 
and no actor of Shakespeare’s plays ever attained to 
such heights before Mr. Irving. As the actor went on 
emolliating the morals, and furnishing both a_ liberal 
education and salutary influences to the crowded and 
brilliant audience whose cynosure he was, a senile voice 
was heard to exclaim from the gallery, piping in tones 
far clearer and more intelligible than the intellectual and 
highly-coloured performer’s, ‘Kean didn’t say it that way!’ 
To quote Mr. Fitzgerald (who does mof tell the story), ‘this 
extraordinary state of things, hitherto unknown or undreamt of 
at the Lyceum, somewhat shocked the audience,’ and the 
Worshippers of the Cynosure shouted, ‘Turn him out!’ For 
a time the reverential silence was restored ; but it is not given 
to every one to think like Mr. Fitzgerald, nor to see in all 
Mr. Irving’s playing ‘an elegant, graceful, painstaking 
performance, such as any intellectual person would delight in 
and follow to the end with interest.’ Once more the voice was 
heard, like the echo of a dead century, proclaiming that, ‘ Kean 
didn’t do that.’ The gallery rose, and ‘ chucked’ the irreverent 
objector into the street. Mr. Fitzgerald has himself to thank if 
we recall this instructive little anecdote. Constantly he praises 
his Cynosure for things which Kean did not do, and would have 
scorned to do. Constantly he makes us feel that, if he had been 
in the gallery when the o!d man contrasted the greatest actor 
of the century with the refined Influence, he would have laid 
his hand upon the collar of tradition. 

Indeed, this pretentious volume does not deserve to be treated 
either as literature or as criticism. It is little better composed 
than the advertisements of Somebody’s Soap and not a 
whit more to be trusted than the extraordinary stories of 
Somebody’s Soothing Syrup which appear in the Sunday 
papers. We venture to suggest that this is the only 
volume dated from the Atheneum Club which contains 
so marvellous a piece of grammar and of taste as this :— 
‘An agreeable young American now better known as Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, and who has since become the husband of the 
lady.’ But here is an illiterate audacity beside which every 
other sentence in this book seems to be written in decent 
English : ‘There is scarcely a single theatre which concludes 
its bill of fare with a light piece and but very few who begin 
with one.’ Mr. Fitzgerald is severe enough upon such of his 
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fellows as earn their daily bread by dramatic criticism, byt 
he nullifies all his blame by showing how fellowship with the 
‘society of antiquities’ and with the Atheneum Club unfits a 
man to follow their trade. The whole of page 49 is valuable and 
instructive, but here is the captain-jewel from the carcanet: 
‘His performance was noticed to be more elaborate and laboured, 
and had lost some of its spontaneousness—a result which is too 
often the result of playing to American audiences, who are 
pleased with broad effects.’ Has the effect of any of Mr, 
Irving’s ‘elaborate and laboured performances’ ever been 
‘broad’? Or is Mr. Fitzgerald merely writing at random ? 

It would be easy to prove that Mr. Fitzgerald’s dramatic 
criticism is worthy of a daily paper, and it is still easier to be 
disgusted by the reverential and obsequious tone of his book, 
His idolatory is most obvious in the more than persona] 
jealousy and spite he sheds upon any whom he suspects to be 
a rival near the throne. Probably nobody ever talked greater 
nonsense than he does about Salvini. His acting was melo- 
dramatic; no foreigner ever understood the metaphysics of 
Shakespearean characters ; mean and jealous natures set up 
Salvini (who was ‘taken up’ as ‘the thing’) in order to belittle 
Irving. Booth’s Othello is conscientiously damned with faint 
praise. The late John Clayton is needlessly insulted. Coquelin 
‘seems to have nourished a feeling that he was contending for 
the suffrages of the public with the English actor.’ The English 
actor is unnamed, but the phrase connotes Mr. Irving. ‘The 
attraction’ (of the Lyceum) ‘was the two leading performers : 
the introduction of Mrs. Stirling almost disturbed the dramatic 
harmony and made an inferior too prominent’! Here a 
pleasantly cynical speech of Lord Houghton’s at a Lyceum 
banquet is put down to‘ some faint mysterious jealousy working 
in his mind’; every caricature, every ‘new humourism’ about 
Mr. Irving is attributed to the rage of the wicked ; nor need 
we say a word about the motives assigned to a memorable 
article in Blackwood. 

Mr. Fitzgerald admires Mr. Irving’s banquets and Mr, 
Irving’s respectability. He chronicles some four or five feasts 
with effusion, and approves highly of Mr. Irving’s definition 
of a company of comedians—‘ having the three cardinal virtues 
of actors, being sober, clean and perfect.’ This age, which 
has given us the greatest of statesmen, has given us the 
first perfect actor. He played at Edinburgh under Wyndham, 
to whom the stages owes so much that is respectable. At 
Glasgow he gained a position of respect for his unfailing 
assiduity and scrupulous conscientiousness. In London he 
was prompted _to give two readings by ‘that wholesome taste 
for appealing to the judicious and intellectual fashion of the 
community’: the ‘listeners were much affected and in some 
parts of the walls sobs were heard.’ How frightfully thrilling ! 
Then came his intelligent and careful and thoughtful per- 
formances of Hamlet. After that the Lyceum was built by an 
accomplished architect on the most approved principles, and 
Mr. Wills’s lines began to ‘fall acceptably on the ear’; and 
then followed the story that we all know—the solemn sonorous 
cadences of Mead, the alliance with the sagacious and ever- 
obliging Hurst, and with the winsome and sympathetic Miss 
Terry. ‘Let us recall’, says Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘how beautiful 
were the dresses’ (of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry): ‘she in a 
pale blue “ shape” with a white diaphanous robe floating over, 
about, and from her ; he in a golden tunic, with plum-coloured 
trucks and hose, and crimson and white mantle.’ Is not that a 
sufficiently gaudy apotheosis ? 


NEW NOVELS 


In Lydia (London: Sampson Low) Mr. Sydney Christian 
has written a novel of some distinction. He takes two women 
of brains, but with entirely different temperaments, and of 
course puts a man between them. Your woman of brains is 
not—as some of themselves seem to think—an invention of the 
Jast few years, and your man who was tied to one woman and 
desired another was, as we know, an early product of the silver 
age. Yet is Zydiaa modern tale, modern in its view, in its 
details, and, above all, in the stage and limits of its characters’ 
intellectual outlook. That is of course no great praise, although 
one is rather surfeited with sham-modern tales, written by Rip- 
Van-Winkles ina hurry. The distinction of this one is that 
the characters are observed, and not once exaggerated for 
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effect, and are yet interesting. The touch is not always sure, 
nor the development always inevitable, nor the weakness of the 
average reader ignored with artistic completeness, and we have 
no intention of turning the author's head ; the book, however, 
in idea and in the chief lines of its execution is far above the 
ruck; with greater labour and rejection in the writing, and 
sterner repression in the matter of literary conversation, it had 
peen all but first-rate, and if it be a first work, there is no reason 
why the next should not be of veritable excellence. One of the 
women is a philanthropic enthusiast on lines of usefulness and 
sanity. She marries a rich man for his money, adopts the ‘go 
your own way’ view of marriage, and neglects her husband 
entirely for her schemes, which are supported by his money. 
The other woman—Lydia, an ugly, frank, clear-headed, and 
large-hearted woman, a type of what is best in the ‘emanci- 
pated ’ woman of the day—has thrown up an artistic career of 
assured success (artistic success, be it understood, not com- 
mercial), in order to work like a servant for an old father and 
mother and young sister in a cottage in a remote place. 
Thither comes, painting, the man, the other woman’s husband, 
a man of intellect and delicacy and weak character, and then 
—you guess. He says nothing of his wife, and wakes in 
Lydia the smothered longing for art, and with it personal love. 
And when she learns of the wife, she explains the man 
to himself in a very effective passage, quite remote from 
ordinary fiction. ‘At twenty-nine, you sleepily enter into a 
contract affecting your whole life’s happiness and success 
.... Then you awake to find you have madea mistake .. . . 
Then you meet a woman whose life has been full of 
self-denial and trial, but at least blessed with _ its 
ideals .... and you curse the wife whom you _ yourself 
have placed at your side. You keep silence towards the woman 
you have met, you tell her nothing of your private life; you 
come, you go, you draw her to you, draw her as inevitably as 
one lonely soul, married or unmarried, always must draw 
another lonely soul . . . you say to her: “Go back, this is not 
for you. I am wretched myself, I have to make you wretched ; 
now pity me.” I must say that I think you have acted about 
as meanly as I should have imagined it possible for anybody 
to act.” We cannot go on quoting, but the next few pages of 
Lydia’s conversation are admirable in their frankness and 
truth ; it is talk only possible to one woman in many thousands, 
certainly, but Mr. Christian has just enough art to make it 
real. We are inclined to think that a living Lydia would have 
gone to live abroad with the man, however, and are quite 
certain that the man would have been unfaithful to his wife 
with Lydia or another. The climax of the book is bold and 
justified. Our parting word to the author is to study diligently 
the way of writing, not to be afraid of logical conclusions, or of 
being misunderstood, and not to be lured by any critic from his 
proper themes. And our good-will stands proved when we 
make the confession (truly humiliating to our vanity) that we do 
not know whether we are addressing a man or a rarely gifted 
woman. 

Perhaps it might be considered frivolous for a county court 
judge to beguile such leisure as the performance of his duties 
leaves to him by the composition of a novel—and perhaps it 
might not—but there can be no objection to his translating 
one that somebody else has composed, and that in Italian, if 
the translation be well done, and the novel worth translating. 
It is on the point last mentioned that Judge Stephen is most 
susceptible to censure for his translation of Zhe Princess's 
Private Secretary (London : Digby), by A. G. Barrili. It is a 
very long story of how Lucio Gualandi, a thoughtful young 
man with a family to support, private secretary to Donna 
Clara, the Princess Valgrani (or of Valgrani) at Rome, how the 
elderly princess fell in love with him, and he with her step- 
daughter Donna Ersilia, how he refused and neglected to flirt 
with the ladies’ maids, how he nearly converted a distinguished 
cardinal to liberalism or rationalism (whatever that is), or some- 
thing rather low, how he commended himself to a wealthy 
Austrian described as the Count di Loewenstein by finding and 
restoring to its owner a pocket-book of that nobleman’s con- 
taining some seditious correspondence and a lock of some- 
body else’s wife’s hair, how he worked for a time as a builder’s 
foreman, and how ultimately he married Donna Ersilia and 
accepted a handsome endowment from the Count di Loewen- 
stein. The most amusing passage in the story is a reference 
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to some place ‘where the sentimental English ‘girls ramble 
about collecting wild violets,’ which shows a’ profound know- 
ledge of our countrywomen remarkable in an Italian. It seems 
odd to write of ‘destining’ a person to a profession. We 
should be inclined to say that ‘destined’ is an irregular verb 
consisting of a praterite and a past participle and nothing 
else. It may be as weil—since the translator’s statutory title 
is insisted upon by the publishers rather ostentatiously—to 
remind the careless and inform the ignorant that His Honour 
Judge Stephen is an entirely different person from Sir James 
Stephen. 

Arthur Wyndham played football and cricket at school, and 
never quite came off. He was in the Association eleven at 
Oxford, and ran against Cambridge in the Sports. There also 
he didn’t come off, but he discussed Theosophy and the 
Mystery of Pain with one Carruthers, a neuralgic cripple, and 
eventually signed the pledge with him after having been sent 
down (in company of the whole college) for an impossible 
assault committed on the person of the Proctor at the end 
of a bump-supper. At home he frequently went shooting 
or hunting, and whenever he saw anything killed he came 
home with a white face, and had a bad night, and could 
eat no breakfast the next morning. He once shot one of his 
father’s guests, and that appears to have troubled him but 
slightly ; but at last a slaughtered wild-duck gave him such 
a very dreadful night that he resolved to shoot no more 
After long agony of spirit he broke the tidings to his father, 
who, being a sensible sort of person, was disgusted. Then 
it was pointed out to Arthur that if he would not kil 
game he ought not to eat it; so he turned vegetarian. Now 
Carruthers was willing to take a hand in any folly, so they 
brewed a final pot of tea, and thereafter Wyndham ate fruit 
and nuts, and Carruthers overcame his constitutional neuralgia 
in the strength begotten of potatoes and greens. That is all 
we remember of Sunshine and Shadow (London: Vegetarian 
Publishing Office), and we cannot conscientiously say much 
for it as a novel. But as an introduction to the study of 
English poetry it should be useful ; for there is hardly a well- 
known poem in the language that is not quoted im extenso 
and abundantly commented on. There is also a selection of 
pious hymns for use on Sunday. 

Miss Honoria (London : Warne), a volume of the Tavistock 
Library, has a large variety of very obvious faults. There is a 
notable lack of humour, for example, and the people, when they 
are good, are mostly good after the manner of the straitest sect 
of the Evangelicals. Nevertheless, the thing is by no means 
without its merits, and we can imagine that those to whom they 
would appeal would be blind to its faults—or welcome them for 
virtues. Upon the whole, then, a rather decent story of a 
rather fatuous class. The author of My Wickedness (New 
York : Cleveland Publishing Co.), is a trifle too hard upon his 
own achievement : there is no particular wickedness in having 
written and published such a ‘ psychological study’ as this. 
Foolishness were a fitter name for the performance ; and foolish- 
ness is so common as to be little more than a misfortune at the 
worst. Sweetheart Gwen: A Welsh Idyll (London : Long- 
mans), by William Tirebuck, is the story of a little boy and a 
young woman, but chiefly of the young woman. She isa farmer, 
sensible, capable, and loyal to somebody who dies. A scene 
wherein she turns out an unwelcome lover and her maid’s 
‘follower ’—who have entered her house by night—is fresh and 
amusing. Here and there are touches of pathos, and the Welsh 
folk are well drawn. But the conclusion, where the author 
talks about himself and says he is haunted by his creations so 
that no young woman may marry him, is purposeless and 
suburban. 


SCOTTISH TARTANS 


Old and Rare Scottish Tartans. By DONALD WILLIAM 
STEWART, F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh : George P. Johnston. 


The aim of this handsome volume is two-fold: to ‘render 
generally accessible some of those beautiful but comparatively 
unknown examples of old tartans represented in family portraits, 
miniatures and relics, as well as in the few collections of tartans 
which exist in the country, and to set forth all that could be 
definitely ascertained regarding their origin and history’; and 
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to ‘examine and present in something like chronological order 
the references in old writers to tartan and the Highland dress. 
With the exception of the Balmoral tartan, which was designed 
by the late Prince Consort and whose quiet German 
shades at least serve as an admirable foil to the barbaric splen- 
dours of the unadulterated specimens, the setts here given have 
alla certain historic interest. While Mr. Stewart has spared no 
pains to obtain all the information available regarding each 
tartan, he never, like so many of his predecessors, permits his 
imagination to fill up the historical hiatus. His candour in 
confessing ignorance is as conspicuous as his care in the state- 
ment of ascertained facts ; and as a consequence his volume is 
without doubt the most trustworthy—perhaps the sole trust- 
worthy—book on Scottish tartans that has appeared. The 
novel form of illustration is also worth mention : the tartan to 
be represented has been woven in its proper colours in fine 
silk, the various shades of colour being thus represented with 
a correctness unattainable by any process of lithography. To 
each illustration a note is added, giving the history of the 
particular pattern so far as it is known. As may be 
supposed the notes dissipate many a fond delusion as to 
setts in current use. Thus of the old Maclachlan tartan here 
illustrated (white, yellow, red and green) you are told that in 
modern times it ‘has been generally overlooked by the clan’, 
who ‘use a red and dark blue design, which cannot be traced 
further back than 1850’; of the patterns now used by the 
Drummonds and the Grants you are assured that ‘there is no 
proof of the early adoption of either by the families concerned’; 
doubts are boldly announced as to whether ‘any of the so- 
called Campbell tartans, as worn at the present time, were in 
use earlier than the middle of last century’, while it is stated 
that ‘several are of more recent introduction’; and you are 
even encountered by such startling assertions—seemingly fatal 
to the theory of ancient setts coeval with the origin of par- 
ticular clans and worn as their special badges—as that the 
series of family portraits of the Grants preserved at Castle Grant 
discover ‘a variety of design well-nigh as great as would be thecase 
in an equal numberof examples selected at random from as many 
different families’; that in the Macdonald portraits at Arma- 
dale ‘ there are at least six distinct setts of tartan’; and that the 
pictures of the Sutherland family at Dunrobin and Barrogill 
the MacDonell portraits at Balgownie, the Macleod at 
Dunvegan, the Drummond at Gordon Castle and Drummond 
Castle, the Macpherson at Cluny, the Frasers in Inverness-shire 
show remarkable variety of arrangement and colouring. 

But how in view of such undoubted facts—and in the absence 
of all evidence of the fondly cherished theory, in old writers—can 
Mr. Stewart permit himself to lean on the broken reed supplied 
by the comparatively vague words of the traveller Martin? All 
that Martin—who published his ‘ Tour’ in 1703—asserts is that 
certain tartans were peculiar to certain districts ‘in so far that 
they who may have seen these Places are able at the first 
view of aman’s Plad to guess the Place of his Residence’; 
but this is very far indeed from amounting to the assertion that 
certain setts of tartans were from time immemorial the badges of 
particular clans. Curiously enough, Mr. Stewart seeks to find 
corroboration of what Martin is supposed to assert in cer- 
tain orders of the lairds of Grant—those very Grants whose 
choice of tartans was apparently determined solely by their 
individual fancy—to their followers to provide themselves on 
certain occasions with tartans in green and red. And even 
apart from the catholicism of the Grant chiefs, are the 
ordersnot in themselves sufficient to dissipate the whole theory ? 
For what necessity to state the colours which their followers 
were to wear, if a certain sett had from time immemorial been 
peculiar to the clan? Such orders seem in truth rather to 
point to the conclusion that the custom of particular clans to 
clothe themselves in tartan ofa uniform colour originated during 
the wars of Montrose and Dundee. 

In addition to the engraving of the supporters of the arms of 
Skene of Skene, Mr. Stewart gives some interesting quotations, 
indicating that at one period there were two distinct forms of 
dress in the Highlands: that of the men, the kilt or the belted 
plaid, and that of the ‘chief commanders,’ who ‘ were right well 
mounted of their gear : with brogues, trues, and pirnie plaides.’ 
It is, however, possible that the chiefs in their dress were some- 
what influenced by Lowland costumes. In any case it seems 
probable that the dress of the original ‘ redshank’ was a mere 
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web of variegated cloth differing very little in form from the 
blanket of the redskin brave of the American forests. As the 
redshank clerk, John Elder, wrote to Henry VIII., he ‘boithe 
somer and wynter (excepte whene the froest is mosste vehe. 
ment)’ went ‘alwaies bair leggide and bair footide.’ Indeed, 
the prevalent custom among children—not necessarily of poor 
parents—of barefootedness in summer, in Scotland and Ireland, 
may be regarded as but a survival of the ancient redshank 
habit. 


AURANGZIB 


Aurangzib, By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, B.A. ‘Rulers of 
India’ Series. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


There is no period in Eastern history so full of sensation as 
the reign of Aurangzib. There is no period, either, that con. 
tains so conspicuous a warning for us. For which and for 
other reasons Mr, Lane-Poole’s memoir is among the most im. 
portant and the most interesting of Sir William Hunter’s Series, 
Aurangzib ascended the throne of the Great Moghuls in 
1658. He shut up his father, Shah-Jahdn in prison and 
cruelly murdered two of his brothers : only Shuja escaped, to 
perish miserably at Arakan. Aurangzib in four years found 
himself undisputed master of theempire. There seemed every 
prospect of a glorious and prosperous reign. But unfortunately 
for himself and his people, he was a bigot of the worst sort, 
and never forgot that he had desired in early manhood to 
become a fakir. Instead of endeavouring, as his ancestors, to 
soften religious and racial differences by a certain show of 
toleration, a chronicler tells us that ‘he kept vigils during the 
whole of the sacred nights, and with the light of the favour of 
God illumined the lamp of religion and prosperity.’ He failed 
to understand that he was almost an alien in the country, 
Fired with zeal for the propagation of the doctrines of 
Mahommed, as set forth by his own sect, he managed to 
arouse the anger of every State that surrounded his empire. 
Sivaji the Mardthd won victory after victory against the 
Imperial troops, and even when defeated secured all the 
advantages of a conqueror. The Rajputs were driven to rebel 
by his impolitic interference with their family affairs, and he 
revived the hated poll-tax on his non-Mahommedan subjects, 
though ‘the people wailed and cursed around the palace,’ 
During the latter half of his reign he was absent from Delhi, 
warring in Golkonda and Bijapur. The Rajputs who would 
have been his powerful allies were now his enemies, and when 
Sivaji ‘went to hell’ the Mardthds were yet powerful enough to 
send the Emperor flying to Ahmadnagar, where he died in 
1707. No man ever succeeded to so splendid an inheritance ; 
no man was ever more severely punished for his crimes and 
blunders. It is as striking a contrast as any in history, the 
Emperor making the laws and giving judgment in the glittering 
courtyard of his palace at Delhi, and the man’s lonely death- 
bed in the far-away Ahmadnagar. He realised the hopeless- 
ness and wickedness of his struggle at the last, for he wrote to 
his son A’zam: ‘ My years have gone by profitless. God has 
been in my heart, yet my darkened eyes have not recognised 
His light. Life is transient, and the lost moment never comes 
back. .... Though my trust is in the mercy and goodness 
of God, I deplore my sins. When I have lost hope in myself, 
how can I hope in others? Come what will, I have launched 
my bark upon the waters. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!’ 

Mr. Lane-Poole tells this story admirably ; indeed, it were 
difficult to imagine it better told, and the extracts he quotes 
from Bernier and Kafi Khan are excellently chosen. But, when 
he sets up as the apologist of Aurangzib, it is not easy to agree 
with him. It is ridiculous to write in praise of a man who 
‘preferred to lead a forlorn hope’, when his obvious duty was 
to reign as his fathers before him, and to keep the great empire, 
whose stability should have made for peace, inviolable. It is 
not good for a ruler to have too unbending a conscience. To 
say that ‘he failed grandly’ is to forget that he might have 
succeeded grandly; that, under such conditions, failure is 
‘miserable.’ 

Aurangzib possessed, it is true, some notable qualities. He 
was a brave soldier, if not a particularly fortunate general. Yet 
it is useless to argue, as Mr. Lane-Poole would seem to do, that 
because he could order his elephant’s legs to be chained when 
flight seemed imminent, because he could prav in the midst of 
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a battle, because he was an old man when he fought in the 
Dekkan, that he is entitled to extraordinary admiration. It 
had been better for his kingdom had he remained at Delhi and 
lived even as Shah-Jadhdn had lived : it not being Aurangzib’s 
business, unless successfully, to pose as a holier man than his 
father, if his piety made him a worse sovereign. Mr. Lane- 
Poole has been too much influenced by the eulogies of Mahom- 
medan chroniclers, who themselves destroy the value of their 
praise by confessing that ‘ Every plan he formed came to little 
good ; every enterprise failed.’ However, Mr. Lane-Poole is 
probably right in combating the view that Aurangzib was a 
hypocrite, but it is futile to talk of a * nobility of character’ that 
permitted him to wade through blood to his throne; nor can 
much admiration be bestowed on a man who, by his distrust of 
others and his unlovable nature, aggravated the troubles his 
bigotry brought upon his subjects. Sobriety and asceticism are 
a poor atonement for such faults. 

Unfortunately there is no dearth of Puritans amongst us to 
whom the fate of the Moghul Empire should be a salutary 
lesson. In the words of Shafir Ullah Khan, there are ‘who 
would make of all India a dung cake, and would fain leave the 
mark of the fingers upon it.’ Aurangzib’s fate teaches that if 
you destroy the controlling power you shall look long for peace ; 
also, that ‘the people of India’, whom Mr. Naoroji—we are 
assured—represents, is a Collection of nations and requires to 
be strongly and wisely governed. We commend this book to 
the serious study of the Pauls, the Padgetts, and the Caines— 
to whom the triumph of a fad is, seemingly, worth’the loss of 
an empire. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. W. Ernst’s Life of Lord Chesterfield (London : Sonnen- 
schein) is an extremely solid and substantial volume, of some 
five hundred and fifty pages. Great labour has evidently been 
bestowed upon its composition; the work is painstaking and 
accurate ; and the publication for the first time of copious ex- 
tracts from the Newcastle Papers invest it with’a distinct value. 
But more than this it is impossible to say. Lord Chesterfield 
is by no means an intrinsically dull subject ; but Mr. Ernst’s 
biography is uncommonly dull reading from the first page to 
the last. Wedo not know that his volume is ill digested or 
ill arranged, though the footnotes are far too numerous, and 
are mostly irrelevant. The truth, indeed, seems to be that our 
author has very seriously taken to heart the advice of those 
sagacious critics who are never weary of warning young writers 
against the shocking dangers that attend the attempt to acquire 
a style. Hence he has, not unnaturally, succeeded in being all 
but unreadable. Another irritating point about the book is 
that the extracts from letters and the like are printed in the 
same type as the text. The life will probably prove useful as a 
work of reference ; but if Mr. Ernst is for achieving aught in 
literature he had best betake himself to the study, we do not 
say of the great masters of biography, but of some skilled and 
competent craftsman like the late Mr. Jennings, whose edition 
of the Croker Papers is a model of tact, reticence, and good 
workmanship. 

In compiling a selection of Songs of Freedom (London : 
Walter Scott) for the ‘Canterbury Poets, Mr. Salt avows that 
his ‘ object’ has been ‘in the first place to present an adequate 
collection of English and American poems illustrative of the 
growth of the revolutionary ideal.’ Opening his book at 
random, one lights on such undeniable illustrations as 
Whittier’s ‘Rendition’ and the ‘Independence Day’ of W: 
Lloyd Garrison ; as the ‘Song of Scottish Heroes’— 

With the fire of Robert Burns and the faith of John Knox 
We'll be more than a match for the smooth English folks— 


of Emeritus Professor Blackie, and the ‘ Voice of Freedom’ of a 
maker praised by Mr. Gladstone (once) but not long since 
convicted of a bad achievement in the art of bilking and still 
‘doing time’; as ‘le Jeune Barbaroux’ by Mr. John Barlas, 
and the perverted flunkeyisms of Robert Brough, and the 
Christy Minstrel heroics of the ingenious Mr. T. D. Sullivan : 
With selections, it is scarce need to add, from Shelley, Whit- 
man, Lowell, Longfellow, Ebenezer Elliot, E. Nesbit, and the 
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author of Towards Democracy. Such a hotch-potch of poverty- 
stricken speech and wild-eyed, random thought has probably not 
been offered to that very gulliblecreature, the Sentimental Public, 
since the making of bad books began. 

In A Short Proof that Greek was the Language of Christ 
(Paisley: Gardner) Professor Roberts, D.D., St. Andrews, 
reasons ina circle. Because the common people heard Jesus 
gladly, quoting, as was his wont, from the Old Testament 
according to the LXX, and commenting on what he quoted, 
the LXX version was the ‘ People’s Bible’ of the time (p. 24) ; 
and, because this ‘ People’s Bible’ was a Greek version, ‘there 
can remain no doubt that Greek was the language in which He 
conveyed to the men of his day his divine instructions’ (p. 98). 
But this conclusion begins the argument as a premiss, covertly 
indeed, but really; for the identification of a Greek version of 
the Old Testament as the ‘People’s Bible’ could not be 
inferred from the understanding by the common people 
of quotations and comments, unless those quotations and 
comments had been made in Greek. Ex nihilo nthil fit. 
We have also received The Hawks and Owls of the Unitea 
States in their Relation to Agriculture (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office), by A. K. Fisher, which is a model 
official publication, admirably written and furnished with 
coloured illustrations ; Zhe Tourisi’s Atlas-Guide to the Con- 
linent of Europe (London: Philip), by J. G. Bartholomew, 
which is a series of section maps and plans with notes for 
travellers, novel in design and handy in form ; Zhe Tourist's 
Art Guide to Europe (same publishers), by Nancy Bell (N. 
D’Anvers), which is also compact and useful ; Sketches from 
Glasgow (London: Simpkins), by J. A. Hammerton, which fits 
the New Humour with an archeological bent and a Glaswegian 
accent ; a new edition of Zhe 7rumpet Major (London : Samp- 
son Low), being the latest instalment of the excellent re-issue 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels, which is a marvel of cheapness ; 
new edition, being the fifth, of Mrs. Keith's Crime (London 
Unwin), by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, in the ‘ Novel Series’ ; Clues 
Jrom a Detectives Camera (Bristol : Arrowsmith), by Headon 
Hill, being sketches reprinted from Zhe Million; a new 
edition, being the second, of A Study of Tennyson's Works 
(London : Macmilian), by E. C. Tainsh ; and Ad/ the World 
at the Fair (London: Hare), a neat booklet of sketches of the 
representatives of different nationalities in gala costume. 
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others. Macmillan. 25s. 
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Scotland Yard. ¥x-Chief Inspector Cavanagh. Chatto. 

Sketches from Glasgow. J.A.Hammerton. Simpkin, 

Social Studies. Lady Wilde. Ward and Downey. 6s. 

The Decipherment of Blurred Finger Prints. Francis Galton. 
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The Strike at Arlingford. George Moore. Scott. 5s. 
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Complice’ Madame E. Caro. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Floreal. Armand Silvestre. Paris: Delagrave. 3fr.50. 

Geschichte der Malerei im io. Jahrhundert. BR. Muther. 
Muenchen: Hirth. 11m, 

Geschichte der roemischen Kirche von Gregor VII. bis Innocenz 
11, J. Langen. Bonn: Cohen. 18m. 

Grundzuege der Logik. Th. Lipps. Hamburg: Voss. 3m. 

Leben und Werke Richard Mulcasters, eines englischen 
Paedagogen des 16. Jahrhunderts. Th. Klaer. Leipzig: 
Beyer. Im.50. 

Le Docteur Pascal. Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.50. 

Le Grand Frederic avant Tavenement. FE. Lavisse. Paris: 
Hachette. 7fr.so. 

Le Parapluie de TEscouade. A. Allais. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3fr. 50. 

Le Roman de la Duchesse. Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 
3fr.50. 

Muther Bertha. W. Hegeler. Berlin: Fontane. 3s. 

Oeuvre de Gamma. O.du Chastel. Paris: Didier. 3fr.50. 

Valbert ou les recits @un jeune homme, Th. de Wyzewa. 
Paris: Didier. 3fr.5o. 
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OF 


(GARDENING AND FORESTRY. 
THE GARDEN OF LONDON, 


OPEN DAILY, 11 A.M. TO 11 P.M. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARL’S COURT. 

AND of H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS, BAND of H.M. SCOTS GUARDS, 
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A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 
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SIR RICHARD F, BURTON. 





The Volumes will be demy octavo in size, and will be printed from new 
type on good paper, and tastefully and appropriately bound in black and 
gold. 
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I—‘A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PIL- 
GRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH-’’ Complete : 
carefully revised from the Author's own Copy, and containing all the 
original coloured Illustrations, and Maps and Plans, and also the 
Woodcuts from the later Editions. Zn 2 vols. Price SIX SHILLINGs 
per volume net. 
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Ready in Fuly. 


II.—'A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF 


DAHOMEY.’ /n 2 vols. Price SiX SHILLINGS per volume net. 


Each Work will be sold separately. 


| 


Messrs. TYLSTON AND EDWARDS, PUBLISHERS, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lr, 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


Mr. J. A, Froupe, LL.D, 

Mr. W. E. H. LECKy. 

PROF. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
PRor. JeEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

Sik JouN LuBBock, BART., M.P, 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FOSTER, M.P. 

SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
SIR JOHN CoLoms, K.C.M.G, 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘Tur NationaL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 
‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet eutitled 
‘Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE IRISH TIMES says : 

‘It contains opinions of persons of special experience to whose verdict 

upon the Bill the highest weight attaches.’ 
THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments..... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says: 

‘A very convenient and handy little book of reference to the leading 
defects of the Home Rule scheme.’ 

THE MORNING says: 

‘It should obtain a wide circulation, and Constitutional Associations 
would be doing good work by distributing it over the country.’ 

THE BELV'AST NEWS LETTER says: 

‘ This effort on behalf of the Unionist cause deserves hearty encourage- 

ment.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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